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PIERROT IN PARIS 


A morality play in one act. The moral being: “He also 
sees who only sits and—sits.”’ 


CHARACTERS 


PIERROT 
CoLeTTE 
MarGARET 
Merc 

Le Garcon 


PIERROT IN PARIS 


The play takes place under the red and white awning 
of a café in the Latin Quarter. Pierrot, idly mus- 
ing over @ glass of red Burgundy, is seated near 
a round table drawn up close to a whitewashed 
window past which the silhouetted figures of men 
and women move as if in some strange dance. 
Although it is much the same as many others, there 
is something ominous about the little café before 
which Pierrot is sitting. Perhaps it is just the 
way the light falls, or the moving figures at the 
back. Perhaps, after all, it 1s just imagination, 
but somehow one feels that the window has looked 
out upon the lives of men and seen tears, anger, 
lust and love, laughter and friendship—resigna- 
tion, despair, and death. 


(Margaret rushes in—Margaret always rushes.) 


MARGARET 
Oh, hello, Pierrot! How in the world— 

PIERROT 
Hello, Margy. 

MARGARET (sits down in the chair opposite Pierrot) 
Isn’t this fun! I never dreamed of you being 
here! 

PIERROT 
Yes, I’m here. 

MARGARET 
Seeing Paris? 
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PIERROT (with a deep breath) 
Feeling Paris. 
MARGARET 
We’ve been doing Notre Dame and the Latin 
Quarter all day long—and the Eiffel Tower, 
clear to the top! Paris zs wonderful. You 
know Oscar Wilde said— 
PIERROT 
Margy, what'll you have to drink? 
MARGARET 
Oh, I don’t know. What are you having? 
PIERROT (ca//s) 
Garcon! Why doesn’t that garcon come! Serv- 
ice isn’t what it used to be. 


(A big gaunt individual with straight black hair, 
a tightly drawn mouth and piercing black eyes 
appears at the back.) 


PIERROT 
Garcon, two Burgundies. 
LE GARGON 
Oui, m’sieu. Trés bien, m’sieu. (He disappears.) 
MARGARET 
Isn’t it fun to sit out on the sidewalk like this? 
I wish we did it in America. (With an air of 
resignation) But then I suppose the police 
would never allow it. Tell me all about your- 
self, Pierrot. 
PIERROT 
Well, for the last year— 
MARGARET 
Oh, I forgot to tell you we went to Napoleon’s 
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tomb! Isn’t it wonderful the way that purple 
light comes in from the windows? Oh! It 
gives one such a thrill! The French are so— 
so comme il faut when it comes to effects. 
PIERROT (a4 Jit bored) 
Where is your mother? 
MARGARET 
She went back to the hotel. She got so tired 
of looking at things. You know we met two 
young ensigns, just out of Annapolis, on the 
boat coming over. They are staying at the 
same hotel we are, and Mater’s just crazy about 
sailors—ever since the war. Poor dear, I think 
she misses it so. The war I mean. 


2 


(Le Gargon enters with two Burgundies. He 
looks at Pierrot, the lady, and the pile of saucers 
on the edge of the table then turns and shuffles 
away.) 


MARGARET 
Isn’t this fun! (She sips from her glass.) But, 
Pierrot, you haven’t told me a thing about 
yourself. 

PIERROT 
Well, about a year ago— 

MARGARET 
I wish Mater were here. She would so enjoy 
this! (She leans back and looks about.) And 
so this is the Latin Quarter! Oh, I do wish 
Mater were here. She just loves to be Bohe- 
mian. Poor dear, she doesn’t get much of a 
chance. But Mater does get so tired of looking 
at things. Doing Notre Dame simply did her 
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up. And the guide was so tiresome. You 
know the way some guides are. He kept tell- 
ing us about how the church was built by Pope 
Alexander something, and Louis VIJ, whatever 
it was, and about the pillars and galleries and 
Gothic designs. Dear me, we couldn’t remem- 
ber half he told us! Anyway I don’t think 
Notre Dame is a bit nicer than our own St. 
John the Divine’s, do you? But I do think 
Mater should see Napoleon’s tomb. It seems 
such a shame to come to Paris and not see 
Napoleon’s tomb. Don’t you think so? But 
Mater said she could read about it. She bought 
everything, everything from Baedeker to Lucas 
at one of those funny little stalls on the Quai 
near Pont Neuf. Oh dear, just think of missing 
Napoleon’s tomb! I wouldn’t have missed it 
for worlds! And he was such a wonderful man! 
Of course, I never can forgive him for shooting 
the nose off of the sphinx, but, after all, it 
wasn’t exactly his fault, was it? But, Pierrot, 
you haven’t told me a thing about yourself! 


PIERROT 
Well, about a year ago—about a year ago I 
came to Paris, and— 


MARGARET 
And don’t you just hate to think of having to 
leave it? Ido. But Mater insists on going to 
Rome day after tomorrow. She says we might 
just as well go everywhere while we are here. 
And of course, we’re going to stop off in Pisa. 
. . . Cook’s man said we could do the whole 
city in one day. I’ve always wanted to see 
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Pisa. I don’t care so much for the leaning tower 
but I do want to see Pisa. I’ve wanted to go 
to Pisa ever since I saw Monna Vanna. Such 
a beautiful play. . . . I just loved it, and Mary 
Garden wore such a wonderful wrap in the 
second act! By the way, don’t you think 
Lucile’s clothes are stunning? Mater is going 
to give up ten days in Italy just to get back to 
Paris for clothes. We had tea with Lucile yes- 
terday. She has such a charming place up 
near the Bois . . . with green walls and blue 
lights! And there were just piles of interesting 
people there. They were so—so, you know! 


PIERROT (yawns) 
Yes— 


MARGARET (riseS) 
I must be running along. It’s been so nice to 
see you again and hear all your experiences. 
Wish I could stay longer, but I’ve stayed too 
long already. And I’ve a date with Fortune. 
But then he’s never on time. 
PIERROT (mildly surprised) 
Fortune? Where did you meet him? 
MARGARET 
Oh, I just bumped into him. You know the 
way one does. Goodbye! Goodbye! 


(She rushes off. Pierrot stares after her a mo- 
ment. The corners of his mouth turn up. He 
studies his empty glass.) 


PIERROT ; : 
Garcon! Garcon, bring me a kirch . . . bring 
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me two of them! (He leans back and sings to 
himself:) 
“There was a young lady from St. Lezare, Parlez- 
vous, 
There was a young lady from—” 


(Colette comes skipping in. She runs up behind 
Pierrot and puts her hands over his eyes.) 


PIERROT 
Colette! Who else in the world could it be? 
Colette! 


(She giggles, runs round the table and sits down 
opposite Pierrot.) 


COLETTE 
Yes, it is Colette! 

PIERROT 
You dear little child, where have you been all 
day long? 

COLETTE 
All ze day? I work! I am ver’ busy. 

PIERROT 
You always work. 


COLETTE 
And sometime . . . sometime I make what you 
call ze grand boom . . . ze big noise! Nosing 


comes wizout firs’ ze work. 
(Le Gargon brings Pierrot’s kirch.) 


PIERROT 
Colette, que voulez-vous? 
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COLETTE 
A little of wine. 


(Le Gargon shakes his head and shuffles out) 


PIERROT . 
Colette, vous étes trés belle, mais, Colette, you 
should take something more than wine. 


COLETTE (puts one hand over her belt and the other 
over her forehead) 
Oh, it is bad here and . . . here, Pierrot. No. 
You drink too much, Pierrot. 


PIERROT 
Impossible! 


COLETTE 
Yes—too much! Ze wine! Ze wiskay! Ze, 
oh my, so many! Oh, Pierrot, you know? 
Chacun @ son got. So! Always you sit here 
drinking and dreaming and swish goes ze life! 


PIERROT 
All life comes to me here. Why should I move? 


COLETTE 


Ah? 


PIERROT 
I sit and dream—and all day long you work! 


COLETTE 
And dream! 

PIERROT 
Then what’s the difference? In the end we all 
go to the same place (He shivers.) We all go 
the same way. 
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COLETTE 
Oh, Pierrot, it is ze fun we get along ze way zat 
counts, zat really counts. 


(Le Gargon enters with Colette’s wine. Purposely 
he rattles the saucers as he piles them up tn front 
of Pierrot.) 


PIERROT 
Go along. 


LE GARCON 
Oui, m’sieu. (He shuffles out.) 
PIERROT 


I don’t like that fellow . . . he has a dark look. 


COLETTE 
Oh, ze whole world look zat way when you owe 
heem somsing! (She lays her hand on the table) 
Ze whole world. 


PIERROT (leaning over, takes Colette’s hand and 
kisses the upturned palm) 
Colette— 


COLETTE (drawing away her hand) 
Oh, naughty boy! You mus’ not sink of such 
a sing! You will nevair go to Heaven! 


PIERROT (/ifts his glass) 
I buy Heaven for two francs, fifty! Ha! You, 
Wine, and stars overhead, what could be more 


delightful? 
COLETTE 
But I cannot stay long. 
PIERROT 
You must! Colette . . . Colette, I love you! 
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COLETTE 
You! You! (She laughs.) You make me laf! 
PIERROT 
Why! Why? 
COLETTE é 
Because ... you are so funnay! You are 
so—so, what you call naif! 
PIERROT 


No! 


COLETTE 
Yes. Pierrot, you still love wiz ze heart. Fun- 
nay boy! (She jumps up.) And because you 
love wiz ze heart you sit and dream and nevair 
grow old! I mus’ go now. 

PIERROT (rises) 

You’re not going away? You're not going so 
soon, Colette? 

COLETTE 
Oui, Oh yes, I have ze rendez-vous wis Fame. I 
must not miss heem. (She starts, turns.) Pier- 
rot, do not forget Colette . . . perhaps if she 
had nevair met Fame she, too, could love wiz 
ze heart. (She blows him a kiss and runs away.) 


PIERROT 
Garcon! Bring me a—bring me a cognac— 


double. 


(Le Gargon’s voice is heard, “A cognac double, 
oui, m’sieu.” Pierrot folds his arms, leans back 
in his chair and sits looking up at the stars 
through a slit in the awning. Le Gargon enters, 
sets the cognac before Pierrot, and stands waiting. 
Pierrot, slowly puts his hand deep into his 
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pocket, jingles his coins, throws back his head and 
laughs softly. The satisfied gargon shuffles away. 
A woman, shabbily dressed, enters. She stumbles, 
almost falls. Pierrot is on his feet in an instant.) 


PIERROT (helping the woman to a chair) 
You're ill. 
MEG 
Naw . . . just tired, been walkin’ all day . . . 
walkin’ all day and night, and the day afore 
that. 
PIERROT 
Far? 
MEG 
Yes ... from a lonely place, in the woods— 
beyond the Marne. 
PIERROT 
So far? (He puts the glass of cognac to the 
woman’s lips.) It will brace you up. Drink it. 
MEG 
Thank ye, sir. 
PIERROT 
It will warm you . . . and cheer you. 
MEG (shakes her head slowly) 
Naw— 
PIERROT 
Eh? 
MEG 
Not this stuff, though it takes very little o’ it 
to put ye two-pence-on-the-can. Not me! And 
me ’ead’s a bit weak now, so’s I see everythin’ 


black, all black and blurry-like. 
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PIERROT 
You’re not well— 


MEG 
It’s me ’eart that’s all et out. Me soul and 
body’s ’ere, ’angin’ together . . . but me ’eart’s 
gone. Me ’eart’s gone off with—im. (She 
cries out) Oh, God! Why did you doit! Why? 


PIERROT 
You— 


MEG 
Don’t mind me, mister. 


PIERROT 
But you need— 


MEG 
I need my Joe—my Joe. But he ain’t ere now,’e 
ain’t ’ere n’more. Joe ain’t never comin’ back! 


PIERROT 
Gone? 


MEG 
Yea... toblack ell. ’E’s gone. I just came 
from there, up there on the edge of a woods . . . 
into a ’ole they threw ’im and covered ’im up. 
(Proudly) But they put a cross up over ’im, 
like as if ’e was a real Christian. ’Spose ’e 
was. Thank God Joe died with ’is boots on 


. . . that’s a’way ’e wanted to die. 


PIERROT 
You mean... you mean your Joe was a sol- 
dier? 
MEG 
Corporal . . . Black Watch. 
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PIERROT 


Oh. 


MEG 
And a good ’un. 


PIERROT 
Went out with the first hundred thousand? 


MEG (wipes her mouth with the back of her hand) 
Yea. But ’e came ’ome once, wounded. ’E 
wasn’t the same as ’e was afore. Naw, ’e 
wasn’t the same Joe. ’E kept rememberin’ 
things. °E couldn’t bear to ’ear the birds sing 
and ’e didn’t like the spring flowers . . . said 
they smelled like blood to ’im. And ’e didn’t 
like the shadows! (She looks up with wide eyes.) 
It wasn’t the fightin’ that killed ’im out there, 
mister... it ain’t the fightin’ that kills any 
of ‘em. It’s the things they carry in their 
memory that kills ’em . . . the things they re- 
member. (She rises.) Thank ye, mister. 


PIERROT 
You're not going? 


MEG (slowly moves away) 
I got a long road a’ead o’ me yet, got a long 
road a’ead o’ me, and at midnight I got to 
meet ... I got to meet Death. ’E’ll be waitin’ 
for me. (She stumbles out.) 


(Pierrot lifts his hand as if to call the woman 

back, then lets it fall. He moves over to the chair, 

sits down, leans far back and looks up. But dark 

clouds have gathered and the stars are no longer 

visible. So he sits there, sits there, counting the 
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Sly-specks on the awning over his head. Le 
Gargon appears at the back.) 


LE GARCON (slips over and begins noisily to count 
up the saucers on Pierrot’s table) . 
Pardon, m’sieu. 
PIERROT 
Say—say, who are you? 
LE GARCON (/eans over) 
Pies Vm Fate. 


CURTAIN 


COLUMBINE 


CHARACTERS 
MiInNIE 
SALLy 
Anpb One UNSEEN 
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If the room were not so dark we should see a bed 
pushed up into the corner. There is a window 
below it at the back and a door leading off right; 
below the door, before a small table on which 
stands a smoky lamp, Minnie is busily curling 
her hair. She sings as she works—a jerky sort of 
tune it is, and slightly off key. 


MINNIE (¢rying the tron) 
Darned hot! (Suddenly) 
“And when she was good, 
She was very very good, 
And when she was bad she was—” 
Oh damn! Scorched it again . . . scorched it 
again! (She combs out the remains of what might 
have been a curl.) 
“And when she was good, 
She was ve—” 


(The door slowly opens and Sally enters.) 


MINNIE 
Hello, Sal, O’thing. (She turns.) There—fin- 
ished! How do IJ look from the neck up? Gee, 
I wish J had natural curly hair like yours .. . 
and yellow. Believe me it’s an awful worry to 
a woman—keeping up her good looks. Say, 
hand me my red dress off’n the bed, will you, 
Sal? (Minnie slips the dress on.) You don’t 
mind doing me up the back? Look, have you 
noticed ... have you noticed? Fur trim- 
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ming! It covers up the hole Jim burned in it 
with his old cigarette ashes. A man ain’t got no 
right to make love and smoke at the same time 
anyhow. Look something like old Fifth Ave- 
nue I do now, eh? Imitation ermine .. . got 
it at Schultze’s for only eighty-three cents, the 
whole bunch of it. But you never could tell it 
from the real stuff, now could you. . . if you 
didn’t come too close? 


SALLY 
I think it looks very nice. 


MINNIE 

I got off early to come home and sew it on. 
Told old man Grippen I had a headache and 
he let me off . . . that’s what I like about a 
man for a boss, you can always work ’em. (She 
smiles.) Men are so darned easy! I do have to 
be dolled up for this dance tonight. It’s down 
in Flannigan’s hall and you know the bunch 
down there. Gee, a fellow won’t have nothing 
to do with a girl that don’t dress. That’s the 
whole trouble with you, Sal, you don’t dress. 
With you it’s always black or white or gray; 
of course you do look cute, Sally, but likea ... 
like a wall-flower, and no fellow wants to go 
round with a wall-flower. Say, you ought to 
see the fellow I’ve got for tonight . . . a drum- 
mer from St. Louis. I’m going to meet him 
down by the subway and he’s going to take me 
in a Black and White taxi, just as if I was a reg- 
ular jane. Little one, you ought to cop on to 
someone like that. You’ve certainly got the 
looks for it. 
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SALLY 
But I don’t want to go to... those places. 


MINNIE 
Those places! What do you want? A box at 
the opera and swell dinners at the Ritz? Well, 
so do I, but they don’t come every day... 
not every day. 


SALLY 
I just want a home of my own like other girls 
have. 


MINNIE 

A home like other girls! My Gaud! Don’t you 
know what that means for our kind? A dirty 
little back room somewhere with kids and dirt 
and smell and more than likely a drunken hus- 
band what beats you. Not forme! You don’t 
think you’re going to have things like them 
society girls that come snooping around here 
to find out how we live, do you? Limousines 
and footmen and dogs and furs and silk stock- 
ings for every day. You and me ain’t born to 
it, that’s all. 


SALLY 
We are! My mother used to . . . she had the 
best-looking ankles in the world and— 


MINNIE 
Them girls come poking around our places put- 
ting fool notions in our heads and inviting us 
to their settlement clubs, where we never meet 
anybody but our own kind. But they never 
invite us into their homes, do they? (She lights 
a cigarette.) Sal, you ought to go out more. 
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SALLY 
I’ve been waiting. 

MINNIE 
Waiting! Oh—o. Say, you don’t expect any- 
body to just come and find you waiting, do you? 
You sit here alone night after night, just sit. 
And when you go down to work, what have you 
got to think about during the whole day? 
What have you got to laugh about? What 
have you got to tell the other girls? Then, like 
everybody else, you keep getting older and older. 
What are you going to do then? 

SALLY 
I suppose everybody must come to theend. . . 
sometime. 

MINNIE (walking to the center of the room, turns) 
I don’t want to think about that! I don’t want 


to think about the ... end! [Pm young! I 
want to laugh! I want to feel! I want to live! 
I want to hear the music . .. and see the 


lights . . . and be part of the big crowd, just 
as long as I can. It’s all there is to do—for 
me. (She stands for a moment, and then with an 
hysterical little laugh turns toward Sally.) My 
Gaud . . . who’s been hanging flowers on you? 
(Sally’s hand goes quickly over the white rose at 
her belt.) Sal, who’s been pinning white roses 
on you? 

SALLY 
It’s from a boy who— 

MINNIE 
A boy! (She comes closer.) Sally . .. don’t 
tell me you’re in love with a man! 
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SALLY 
I think . . . yes, I am in love. 
MINNIE 
You!—You in love! (She sinks into a chair.) 
Gaud, this is the last straw! Now J’ll have to 
stay home nights and chaperon you! 
SALLY 
I’ve hoped and waited and waited, and now— 
MINNIE 
And missed a lot of fun just waiting for... 
nothing. 
SALLY 
And at last he has come. . . love has come. 


MINNIE 
Poor little mouse. Love! Oh, if you only knew 
what I know. Love ain’t made for our kind. 


SALLY 
Why, love is for everybody ... every girl 
dreams of having a home all of her own some- 
time. 

MINNIE 
Do you know what that means? It means 
frying greasy potatoes and washing clothes . . . 
and getting old and hard and ugly. It’s all 
there is for us, just that. I’m going to get 
away from it all; I’m going to be free until . . . 
until the end. 

SALLY 
But if a man loves a woman— 

MINNIE 
He doesn’t marry her. Men don’t marry women 
they really love. 
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SALLY 
Oh! 
MINNIE 
The only reason men ever get married is so 
they won’t have to wash their own socks! 
SALLY 
INO era's MIO 2o 4 52 Oe 


MINNIE 
It takes more than love to get over the hard 
places ... it takes more than /ove to keep 


alive. Romance has to be fed with three square 
meals a day, take it from me, or it don’t last 
long. Oh, it’s all right in books, but it don’t 
work out in real life. I’ve seen it tried again 
and again and again. It’s filthy. 
SALLY 
No! Real love is clean . . . clean as this white 
rose. 
MINNIE (taking the rose) 

As this white rose. Who knows .. . even it 
may have a worm eating at its heart. White 
rose, grown in a greenhouse, sheltered from the 
dirt of the city ... that’s what it is. But 
you don’t find ’em growing down on these dirty 
streets and black holes where we live, Sally; 
you don’t. Maybe if you and me had always 
been taken care of and lived in a clean place 
where there was sun and flowers, instead of a 
place like this . . . where it’s always dark and 
smelly and noisy—well, perhaps we would be 
different too. (She sighs.) But we weren’t, and 
it’s too late to change now. There’s nothing 
to do but just go on as we are until—just keep 
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on as we are. Love! It ain’t real, Sally, (She 
pauses.) I wish ...I1 wish to Gaud I could 
believe it was! (She rises and with a little 
shudder throws the flower on the table. She walks 
slowly toward the door. Turning:) Who’s the 
fellow? 

SALLY 
A boy . . . Harlequin. 

MINNIE 
Harlequin what? 

SALLY 
Just Harlequin, that’s all. 

MINNIE 
Just Harlequin . . . sounds suspicious. 

SALLY 
He’s wonderful! 

MINNIE 
Of course you’d think so, until tomorrow . . 
or the day after. 

SALLY 
I shall think so always. (Very Jow.) And 
tonight . . . tonight he’s coming with the new 
moon to take me away from all this... toa 
place where there is always sunshine and 
flowers and birds. The sort of a place you said— 


MINNIE 
But—is he— 

SALLY 
And we're going to live in a little house with 
hollyhocks against the red brick wall and little 
green boxes of red geraniums at all the windows 
and dotted swiss curtains inside and— 
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MINNIE 
Hm-m. Sounds like stories they tell about 
Heaven. Say, where, where did you meet this 
guy—Harlequin? 

SALLY 
In the Park first . . . almost a week ago. 

MINNIE 
Oh, that’s what’s been the matter with you 
lately. Why didn’t you tell me about it? 

SALLY 
You wouldn’t have believed me. 

MINNIE 
I don’t ... not all that stuff about holly- 
hocks against red brick walls and the rest of it. 
(She laughs.) What’s he do? 

SALLY 
He ’s a painter . . . and he sings songs and he 
made some sketches of me in the park one day 
and sang me a little song and— 

MINNIE 
You mean he’s an artist? 

SALLY 
Yes. 

MINNIE 
That finishes it, worst kind . . . them artists. 
Regular bums; no money, no nothing but a lot 
of foolish ideas and a lot of green paint. Oh, I 
know that sort. I fell for one once myself. 
Gee, he was swell to look at . . . long curly 
hair and one of them soft bow ties and every- 
thing, you know. Gaud but he was han’some; 
he made cartoons for a Sunday paper. But 
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come to find out he already had a wife, and 
three kids besides. (She laughs.) ‘“‘And dotted 
swiss curtains inside”! 

SALLY 
But he isn’t a bum! He works . .-. he works 
in a florist shop during the mornings and in the 
afternoons he paints— 


MINNIE 
Oh, in a flores’ shop. Thus the flowers, eh! 
Stingy ... with only giving you one rose. 


Say, if I’d a fellow what worked in a green- 
house I’d go to bed every night with roses at 
my head and lilies at my feet. 

SALLY 
He paints pictures. 

MINNIE 
The struggling sort . . . bah! 

SALLY 
He’s sold some of them too . . . and saved the 
money. That’s how we’re going to build the 
little place in the country and live together, and 


work together . . . until the end. One can’t 
be afraid that way, Minnie. 
MINNIE 
I used to get like that too . . . pipe dreams. 
SALLY 


Only you think so. You know my mother used 
to be a dancer. I always wanted to be one too, 
but my father thought millinery was better . . 

that’s how we happened to come to New York. 
But we all loved the country . . . specially my 
mother—she liked the birds so. My father 
used to call her his little dream girl, and then 
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after she . . . died, I became his little dream 
girl—that’s the reason I believe in dreams . . . 
and dreams do come true. 

MINNIE 
You mean— 

SALLY 
Dreams do come true. And so tonight . . . to- 
night with the new moon, Harlequin is coming 
to take away his Columbine. 

MINNIE 
Who’s that? 

SALLY 
Why . . . why, that’s what he calls me! 

MINNIE (throwing the hat, which she has been bend- 
ing into shape, down on the bed.) 
He’s coming here? Tonight? Then I’m stay- 
ing home tonight! 

SALLY 
You... staying... home? 

MINNIE 
Straight, Sally . . . I don’t like fellows who 
go around drawing pictures of girls in the park, 
specially you. 

SALLY 
But he doesn’t draw every girl’s picture. He 
was eating his lunch . . . and so wasI. That’s 
how it all began. 

MINNIE 
Oh! And then— 

SALLY 
He sang a little song for me. A little song I’ve 
known ever since I was a child. And when he 
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sang it seemed as if I had known him forever 
and ever. 

MINNIE 
Yes, I know. You fell for him... fell for 
him hard. And now he wants to come and... .\ 
carry you off, in the night! 

SALLY 
But I want to go! He was perfectly willing to 
come in broad daylight. But night . . . night 
seemed more sort of romantic. It was me who 
suggested his coming at night. 


MINNIE 
You, Sally, you? 

SALLY (coming forward) 
Yes, me...and I’m not ashamed of it! 
Every girl wants a romance. Every girl wants 
the man she loves... and I’ve found my 
man! I’m going to help him—work for him, 
live for him, love him—always. I suppose 
every man plays around with girls; they are 
all alike to him until he comes to the right 
one... the one that is meant to be his mate 
and then . . . then she’s got to let him know 
it. Men! Why, they’re all alike . . . just big, 
stupid boys. Every man needs a woman to 
take care of him. And I’ve found my man! 

MINNIE (takes Sally’s hand) 
I’m not really such a bad sort, Sally. I’ve seen 
a lot more than you have, that’s all. Why, 
you’re only a kid. I’m not going to let you go 
through what I have. After all, it ain’t worth 
the candle. Perhaps there is something in 
dreams . . . I wish I could believe so. 
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SALLY 
I know there is! 

MINNIE 
That’s the reason I’m going to stay home with 
you tonight . . . I want you to go on believ- 


ing in dreams. (She gives a sigh of resignation as 
she sits down. After a long pause.) They was 
going to have a real jazz band. (Another long 
pause.) 1 wonder if the drummer from St. 
Louis is still waiting for me! 

SALLY (walks over and puts her hand on Minnie’s 
shoulder.) 
I don’t want you to stay here with me tonight 
... 1 want to be alone... all alone when 
he comes for me. He’s not at all what you 
think he is. Oh, I’ve had men try to flirt with 
me, and try to talk to me—and all that. I know 
that kind. But a woman can always tell a good 
man from a bad one. 

MINNIE 
I wonder? I think only a very bad woman can 
tell a good man from a bad one. (Pause.) 
Sally, don’t you know what a woman is what 
goes away and lives with a man. . . without 
being married to him? 

SALLY (backing away) 
Oh! You didn’t think that of me! You 
couldn’t think that! 

MINNIE 
What else could I think? 

SALLY 
But we are going to be married, like anybody 
else. 
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MINNIE 
Who suggested that? 

SALLY 
Why, Harlequin, of course. We're to be just 
Harlequin and Columbine forever . . . so 
please go away and let me be alofie when he 
comes. You shan’t spoil it! Nobody shall. 

MINNIE (with a shrug of her shoulders) 
Of course— (She rises.) Oh, well if you want 
to be alone. But he won’t come for you. 
Hell, he won’t come. (She puts on her hat.) 
You'll just sit here waiting and waiting, until 
you’re all tired out, and then you'll go to bed 
and cry till your poor little heart is broke. I 
waited for a fellow once! You see I’m still 
waiting! 

SALLY 
You mean you— 

MINNIE 
Yes. We was going to live in a flat and have a 
baby grand piano, and a imitation palm with 
red tissue-paper around the pot and all that. I 
never saw him again. (She laughs as she walks 
toward the door.) 

SALLY 
But Harlequin wi// come. 

MINNIE 
Maybe. But not to take you to a little red 
house with hollyhocks! He’ll want to postpone 
that until next week. Wait and see. (She 
starts to go.) 

SALLY (running to her) 
Goodbye, Minnie. 
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MINNIE 
Naw, not goodbye . . . just so long. So long, 
Sally, poor little kid. (She turns at the door.) 
Say, if you don’t mind, stay on your own side 
and weep. I hate sleeping on a damp pillow! 


(Sally closes the door softly after Minnie, turns, 
and walks toward the table. The moon begins 
to peep in at the back window. The room grows 
brighter. She picks up the rose from the table 
and kisses it, then moves toward the window 
where she stands waiting as the moon slowly rises. 
After a long pause Sally, with a little catch in her 
throat, walks toward the center of the room. 
Slowly she pulls the petals from the rose and lets 
them fall through her fingers one by one. The 
lamp suddenly flickers and goes out.) 


A VOICE (distant at first, but coming nearer and 
nearer, is heard:) 
I will give you the keys of my heart, 
We shall be married until death do us part, 
Lady, will you walk, 
Lady, will you talk, 
Lady, will you walk and talk with me? 


(Someone is running up the stairs outside. Sally 
turns toward the door which fltes open as the cur- 
tain falls.) 
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THE RETURN OF HARLEQUIN 


We are in a little room with grey walls and green 
woodwork. At the back, hung with cream-colored 
curtains embroidered in bright yarns, are two 
windows through which we catch just a glimpse 
of a red brick wall with hollyhocks against it. At 
the right a small door leads into another room; at 
the left a kettle is singing softly on the wide hearth. 
Near the center of the room there is a small table 
with tea things on it and a large comfortable chair 
drawn up close to it; a carved chest is pushed up 
under the window nearest the fireplace. A door at 
the back leads into the garden. 


The door at the back opens and Columbine trips in. 
Lightly she flings her shawl down on the chest and 
moves toward the table where she stands for a mo- 
ment. She pushes back her golden hair from her 
brow with a little sigh; then, as if trying for the 
moment to forget, she runs to the hearth and swings 
the kettle away from the fire. 


COLUMBINE 
There! Mr. Kettle, you always sing and sing 
and sing ... I used to know somebody just 
like you. Always singing. Such lovely songs, 
too! He’s coming back to us some day. (She 
pauses.) Yes, he’s coming back. (With a little 
spontaneous air and dance) Some day, some 
day ... not so very far away. (With a merry 
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little laugh she quickly disappears into the room 
at the right. Her voice comes back:) 
“Rock-a-bye baby in the tree top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock, 

If the bough breaks the cradle will fall 

And down will come baby, cradle and all.” 


(After a short silence the door at the back slowly 
opens. Harlequin enters. He wears a soldier's 
uniform. He stands for a moment looking about 
him strangely, almost as if he were afraid, then 
lets his knapsack slowly slip from his shoulder. 
He sees the shawl on the chest and with a little 
exclamation tenderly picks it up and buries his 
face in it. Then, slowly shaking his head, he lets 
it fall out of his hands. He starts toward the fire- 
place, stops, and sinks into the chair. Columbine 
enters. Quietly and prettily she puts a bit of tea 
in the pot and starts toward the fire. She sees 
Harlequin. The teapot falls from her hands.) 

COLUMBINE 
Harlequin! 

HARLEQUIN (jumping up and taking both her hands) 
Columbine! 

COLUMBINE 
You are still in your uniform! (With a little 
giggle:) Oh, Harlequin! (They embrace.) 

HARLEQUIN 
And I thought I had forgotten how to... 
to kiss! 

COLUMBINE 
Oh, you do it beautifully. There, that just 
shows what thinking does! Why, you couldn’t 
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forget how to . . . tokiss, Harlequin. Oh... 
I’ve got the most wonderful secret in the world 
for you! 


HARLEQUIN (holding up his hands) 


Not until I’ve had more kisses . . oh, a lot 
more! 

COLUMBINE (running around the table and shaking 
her finger at him) 


Just three! Here and here and here. (She leans 
across the table.) 

HARLEQUIN (leaning over, after each kiss) 
There, and there, and there. Delectable! And 
I thought I had forgotten how! One forgets 
such a lot of things out there! 

COLUMBINE (éacking away from him) 
What makes you look like that, Harlequin? 
I’ve never seen you look like that before. Per- 
haps it is the uniform! Yes, I’m sure it must 
be the uniform. (Her tone changes.) Why, 
yes... of course it is the uniform. Oh, 
Harlequin, you look just like— (She begins to 
laugh.) Harlequin, you look just exactly! For 
all the world! Like a man! 

HARLEQUIN 
That’s the reason I got so tired of it. I was 
just like everybody else. All alike ... mil- 
lions of us! 


COLUMBINE 
Not all alike to me! Not at all! 

HARLEQUIN 
But you were so far away . . . and away . 


and away across the sea. 
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COLUMBINE 
Right on the other side of the world . . . but 
after all, just around the corner! 

HARLEQUIN 
Silly little Columbine, the world doesn’t have 
corners! 

COLUMBINE (thoughtfully) 
No... isn’t that too bad! Oh, if the world 
only did have corners! 

HARLEQUIN 
It’s just as well. Everybody would be knock- 
ing their shins if it had. 

COLUMBINE 
Yes ... yes, I suppose things as they are 
are always best. (She snuggles down in the arm 
of his chair.) But I must tell you my news— 

HARLEQUIN 
I know, it’s all about grocers’ bills and butchers’ 
bills or— 

COLUMBINE 
Not at all! It’s all about— 

HARLEQUIN 
Or perhaps one of my paintings sold while I 
was away or— 

COLUMBINE 
No... no. It’s about— 


HARLEQUIN (puts his arm around her) 
But it can wait. I just want to talk about you. 
I just want to see you and hear you and be 
with you... and forget all the rest of the 
uh Oh, I used to get so lonesome for you 
and— 
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COLUMBINE 
I waited for you always! (She looks anxiously 
at the door right, her voice drops.) 1 used to be 
afraid sometimes . . . afraid you would never 
come back again. (She covers her eyes.) People 
used to tell such horrible things. Things that 


just couldn’t . . . couldn’t be true! 
HARLEQUIN 

Ah, but they were true . . . they were! 
COLUMBINE 


But out of it all you have come back to me. 
Back to me, Harlequin! 


HARLEQUIN 
Back home but— 


COLUMBINE (giving him a little hug) 
Yes ... yes! Home again after the war! 
HARLEQUIN 
But I am afraid I am not the same Harlequin 
I was before I went away. I have been away 
so long. 
COLUMBINE 
So dreadfully long. 
HARLEQUIN 
When I saw all the other fellows getting letters 
day after day I used to wish you knew how to 
write. 
COLUMBINE 
Alas, I can only dance . . . and trim silly little 
hats! (She dances as she sings:) 


Silly little hats, silly little hats, silly little hats 
for ladies: 
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Who'll buy a hat, a nice little hat, a silly little 
hat for his lady? 
For I’m a milliner, sir. 
A willy little, nilly little, silly little milliner, sir! 
HARLEQUIN (walks toward the firepiace, laughing) 
It doesn’t matter now... I couldn’t have 
read your letters if you had sent them. 
COLUMBINE 
No, for you can only paint and sing! 
HARLEQUIN (clenching his fists) 
And fight! 
COLUMBINE 
Oh, but I’m sure you sing much better than you 
fight! 
HARLEQUIN (coming to attention) 
No! 
COLUMBINE 
Can you really fight, as well as you can sing? 
Oh, what a wonderful soldier you are, my Har- 
lequin! 
HARLEQUIN 
I think P’ve forgotten how to sing. 
COLUMBINE 
Forgotten how to sing! You! Oh, no... no. 
HARLEQUIN 


I used to try . . . but my heart wasn’t in my 
songs. My heart was here with you. Oh, I 
longed for you . . . I used to gaze up at the 


stars and wonder if you were looking at them 
too. 


COLUMBINE 
I was ... the very same stars. 
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HARLEQUIN 
I gazed and gazed into the sky until my eyes 
were full of stars and my heart was full of 


you... you! Then, when there was fighting, 
I was glad for you . . . glad you couldn’t see 
and hear. Oh... it was—hell!  - 
COLUMBINE 
That is over now .. . past 
HARLEQUIN 


I wonder? Past, you say! When one has 
walked hand in hand with death; when one has 
looked death in the face so long that one has 
almost forgotten what life is like? You . 
home . . . everything, it’s all like some strange 
dream. I can’t believe I’m here. 

COLUMBINE 
But you are! And we shall begin all over again. 

HARLEQUIN 
Begin all over again? No, experience doesn’t 
leave us where it found us. If it did we would 
remain beautifully young forever! 

COLUMBINE 
When one is alive . . . life is life! 

HARLEQUIN 
In so short a time the world has grown very, 
very old. 

COLUMBINE 
Old? The world will never grow old so long as 
there is youth! 

HARLEQUIN 
Youth went to war... and has come back 
from the war very, very old. 
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COLUMBINE 
There will always be youth! And you, Harle- 
quin, will find it again. 

HARLEQUIN 
Oh, if I could only play the clown once more 
... just for a little while! 

COLUMBINE 
You will. Oh, you will! My Harlequin. To- 
night, we shall watch the new moon climb over 
the garden wall . . . and you will sing: 


Lady, will you walk, 
Lady, will you talk, 
Lady, will you walk and talk with me? 
(She runs to the chest and brings out his Harlequin 
costume. She holds it up.) Look, Harlequin! 
HARLEQUIN 
Why, it’s my old— 
COLUMBINE 
You must wear it. (Harlequin slips into the 
costume.) Now you are my real, rea/ Harlequin 
again! 
HARLEQUIN (with a little sigh of satisfaction) 
Well, it does seem good to get back into “mufti.” 
(Slowly.) But this doesn’t make me the Har- 


lequin I used to be . . . just underneath is my 
uniform. I am still a sol— 
COLUMBINE 


Oh come, it’s the outside that counts! Some- 

times we laugh to keep back the tears. Life is 

like that. It’s the outside that really counts! 
HARLEQUIN 

Oh, poor little Columbine, if you only knew! 
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COLUMBINE 
Some things it is best to put out of our lives. 
HARLEQUIN 
I’ve tried to forget . . . God, I’ve tried! 


(He sinks into the big chair and covers his face 
with his hands; Columbine slides down in front 
of him.) 

COLUMBINE 
We used to have such fun together, you and I, 
and now we’ve got— 

HARLEQUIN 
Yes ... yes! But we thought then that there 
was nothing else to do in life but work and 
play ...and we made play of our work. 
Then life was wonderful! Just one long beau- 
tiful May party for both of us. Columbine, if 
you only knew of the thousands and thousands 
of people who work and work and work day in 
and day out, year in and year out . . . all their 
monotonous lives, work just to keep alive. Peo- 
ple who don’t know how to play. People who 
don’t even know how to smile. 


COLUMBINE 
I know, dear. 

HARLEQUIN 
And there are some whose only joy in life was 
love for another . . . then war came—and killed 


the ones they loved. Columbine, there is some- 
thing we owe to those who have been left behind. 


COLUMBINE 
Yes, Harlequin, that’s just it. So many people 
have grown old in this war... older than 
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years could ever make them. If we can only 
help them find youth again! Yes, so many peo- 
ple have forgotten how to laugh. Oh, if we can 
only teach them how to laugh again! If we 
can only make them forget! You can do it, 
Harlequin. 

HARLEQUIN 
Forget ... it is the starting all over again 
that is hardest. The starting all over again! 
To begin where one left off! Perhaps I could 
learn to sing again, perhaps I could make others 
laugh again . . . if only there was someone to 
help. Someone who never knew what war 
meant, someone untouched by days of sorrow. 
Out there I used to dream of a little Harlequin 

. one who belonged to just you and me. 

COLUMBINE (springing up) 
That’s just exactly what I’ve wanted to tell 
you for— 

HARLEQUIN (looking straignt before him) 
A little one to care for . . . to live for. Oh, 
then I could sing again! 

COLUMBINE (very low) 
Then you will sing, Harlequin; you will sing: 

“Jammo ncappa jammo, ja... 
— Funi cului—funi cu—” 


HARLEQUIN (sti/l looknig straight before him) 
But all life was so remote . . . remote. Some 
nights when it was very cold and wet and dark 
and the stars were hid, I used to wonder if you 
wouldn’t tire of waiting for me; if you would 
still be here when I came home again. Today 
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when I came back I was almost afraid to come 
in. . . afraid that I would find you gone! 
COLUMBINE 
Harlequin, how could you imagine such things? 
HARLEQUIN (putting out his hand to hers) 
Did you speak, Columbine? 
COLUMBINE 
Harlequin, I would wait for you forever, just 
as I waited ever since the world began—until 
you came into my life. 


HARLEQUIN 
I know . . . I know, but such terrible thoughts 
came to me out there . . . such terrible things. 


I believe one gets a little mad. I used to think 
that perhaps you would grow tired of waiting 
and fall in love with someone else. Foolish, 
wasn’t it? And still— 
COLUMBINE 
Oh, I am in love with someone else! 
HARLEQUIN (07 his fee?) 
Columbine! 
COLUMBINE 
He’s very, very small . . . such a little clown! 
HARLEQUIN 
What does it matter what size he is! 
COLUMBINE 
And he’s so pink and white! 
HARLEQUIN 
Or his color! 
COLUMBINE 
And he looks . . . oh, he looks just like his 
father! 
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HARLEQUIN (steps toward her) 
Then you mean . . . you mean you have grown 
away from me? That you no longer love me? 
COLUMBINE 
Love you? With my whole heart, Harlequin 
. all except just one little pinch, this much! 
(She indicates.) UHe’s so tiny he couldn’t really 
hold any more love, you know. 
HARLEQUIN 


Oh, you can’t do that! You have got to love 
one or the other. You can’t... you can’t 
. . » you can’t love two men! 

COLUMBINE 
Men! But— 

HARLEQUIN 
I shall go away again and— 

COLUMBINE 


Harlequin! (Then she understands and laughs 
and laughs until the tears roll down both her 
cheeks.) Oh, you dear old stupid! You can’t 
go away and leave him . . . he is so very tiny. 
Besides, I brought him here for you, dear. He 
came with a new moon! 


HARLEQUIN 
You mean... you mean there 7s a little 
Harlequin . . . our little Harlequin? (Colum- 


bine nods.) Why didn’t you tell me? Why 
didn’t you tell me the very min— 
COLUMBINE 
I tried to, but— 
HARLEQUIN 
The very minute I came in? 
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COLUMBINE 
You wouldn’t let me . . . besides, he is sleep- 
ing and little Harlequins can’t be wakened 
from their naps. No-o-o, not even by papa 
Harlequins! ‘ 


HARLEQUIN (takes her in his arms) 
Blessed little mother! Do let me have one peep 
at him! 


COLUMBINE (breaking away from him and shaking 


her finger knowingly) 
On one condition. 


HARLEQUIN 
Anything! 

COLUMBINE 
That you will sing for him tonight, out under 
the trees . . . as the moon climbs over the 


garden wall. 
HARLEQUIN 
Yes—yes—yes! 
COLUMBINE 
One peep! 
HARLEQUIN 
Together! (He holds out his arms.) 
Lady, will you walk, 
Lady, will you talk, 
Lady, will you walk and talk with me? 
COLUMBINE (taking his hand) 
Yes, I will walk, 


Yes, I will talk, 
Yes, I will walk and talk with thee. 
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(Very quietly they tiptoe toward the room at the 
right.) 

COLUMBINE (turns and whispers) 
Harlequin, I’m sure he is going to sing songs 
beautifully . . . Why, when he crys he has the 
most wonderful voice in the whole world! 


(They disappear into the other room as the cur- 
tain falls.) 
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The curtains disclose a corner in a narrow cobble- 
stoned street. At the back is a high stone wall 
with bits of orange trees and jasmine vines show- 
ing above. In the distance, against a blue sky, is 
an alabaster dome which, during the play, changes 
from white to pink, then purple, and at last grey. 
The three beggars are sitting in a row before the 
wall when the play begins. 


DEEB (with a deep sigh) 
Begging is poor, today. 


FOUAD 
Begging is always—poor. 

DEEB 
Still . . . I can remember when coppers, and 


even pieces of silver, came into my bowl like 
flies after fresh meat in the market-place. 

FOUAD 
To a beggar ... always the past was more 
prosperous than is the present. 

ACHMED (raises his head) 

The past . . . the past! 

DEEB (with a certain strange air of satisfaction) 
Oh, I don’t complain. No, I don’t complain. 
So long as my nose is tickled with the smell of 
food and my belly satisfied— (He shrugs his 
shoulders.) \f a man has his lentils and a piece 
of meat now and then, what more can he wish? 
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ACHMED 
Much more! 

DEEB 
Fouad and Deeb are old men, we are satisfied 
. .. you are still but a boy. Sometime, when 
you are older, you will learn to stop fighting 
against fate. We must all take life as we find 
it. Allah! It is the will of God! 

ACHMED (shaking his head) 
Fate ... fate! It is a name by which weak 
men call their misfortunes. (He bows his head.) 
But some of us are tied by bands that we can- 
not break. 


(There is a long silence. Deeb has been looking, 
with fascinated eyes, at his dirty bare foot which 
is stuck out before him. Suddenly he begins to 
wiggle his toes, seems pleased with the effort and 
does it again. He laughs.) 


DEEB 
Look! Look! 
FOUAD 
What is it? 
DEEB (excitedly) 
Look! My toe! It moves, it moves .. . like 
some strange snake it moves! 
FOUAD 
What is there so strange in that? 
DEEB 


I never saw my toe move like that before! I 
never knew it could move! (He /aughs.) Oh! 
It will make me rich! I shall buy me a red 
satin pillow and sit in the bazaars— 
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FOUAD 
You will not be allowed there. 


DEEB 
Then by the side of the road will I sit, upon my 
red satin pillow, and wiggle my toe. People will 
come from far and near, all the world will come 
to see the man who can make his toe move like 
some strange snake! (He becomes more and 
more fascinated with his foot.) 


FOUAD 
There is nothing strange in what you do. All 
men can do that. 


DEEB (the shadow of a great doubt coming over his 
face) 
You mean... you mean all men can wiggle 
their toes like— (He clutches Fouad’s arm.) 
You mean that all men— 


FOUAD (with a nod of his shaggy head) 
Yes, yes, all men. I can doit. See. All men, 
princes and paupers. 


DEEB (a new light coming into his face) 
And princes, you say? Princes? Then I can 
even do what a prince can do? 

FOUAD 
Even a prince... until, until there is no 
more of that foot but a poor stump. 

DEEB 
Even so, even so... then shall I dream of 
what once was. I shall dream of the past! 


ACHMED 
Dream of what is past! 
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DEEB (folding his hands complacently) 
Ah! And I shall say that fate has been kind to 
me. 

ACHMED (rises) 
How kind has fate been to any of us? (He /ifts 
his arm.) Fate has given me these spots. . 
spots which grow and grow and grow, and eat 
into the flesh, which dry up my body and kill my 
soul. I am like a man lost in the desert! How 
kind has fate been to any of us? Oh... men 
call us unclean. They drive us from them! 
Lepers! Things to be shunned. And thus... 
day after day, we living, die, and dying, live. 
Is this kindness? 

FOUAD 


Bah—men who think are dangerous . . . to 
themselves. 

DEEB (with squeakish contentment) 
Kindness . . . is it not kind of fate to let us 


sit here in the sun and beg? There are some 
men who even work for a living. Oh! Here, the 
whole world comes to us without our lifting a 
finger. All life comes to us here . . . and we 
do but sit and beg. (He rolls his eyes.) Allah! 
ACHMED 
And beg . . . beg for men’s scraps to keep 
life in this unclean body—beg, beg, beg. All 
the world comes to us—and passes us by, 
all the world . . . garrulous eyes of old men, 
challenging eyes of youth, and the kindly eyes 
of women. All of them pass by, and still we 
sit. I would be one of them! I would go to 
life!’ I would build my own world. 
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FOUAD (shakes his head) 
Youth dreams, my boy, and is never satisfied 
with things as they are. That is youth. I, too, 


have been young... but I am an old man 
now—and satisfied. (He sighs.) Because I 
must be satisfied! > 


ACHMED (pushing his hair back from his eyes) 
No! No! No! Why should I be satisfied with 
this—with this my body? With this my life? 
(He stands for a moment looking at his out- 
stretched hands and then, with a cry of fear, covers 
his face.) Where once was sunshine—is now, but 
darkness. Where once was love, is now but an 
empty place. My unclean body laughs back at 
me! Scorns me! My thoughts burn me up! I 
am lost in a forgotten place! We, who call our- 
selves men, are but worms crawling in the dust! 

FOUAD 
Boy, why do you fight against fate? It is like 
knocking your own head against a great stone 
wall! 

ACHMED (throws back his head) 
Ah, ’tis my own then! With my soul torn, with 
my body wasting away day by day, still, still 
will I fight the thing that has made me this. 
(There is quiet for a moment. Achmed slowly 
moves away. Deeb, who has been asleep for some 
time, begins to snore. Fouad tosses a pebble at 
him.) 

DEEB (quickly raises his bowl and, swaying back 
and forth chants) 
Alms... alms, La-ilaha-illa-’llahu. Muskeen 

. . muskeen. Alms. 
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FOUAD (laughing softly) 
From whom do you beg? 
DEEB (still whimpering, opens one eye and cau- 
tiously looks about) 
Did no one pass? 
FOUAD 
No one. Perhaps it was the wind you heard. 
DEEB (opens his eyes in horror) 
The wind! 
FOUAD 
Do you ask alms of the wind, my brother? 
DEEB 
But I also heard footsteps before me! 
FOUAD 
Still . . . no one passed this way. 
DEEB (trembling) 
Ah! When a beggar hears footsteps on the 
wind, it means— 
FOUAD 
Who of us is afraid of death? 
DEEB (whispers) 
One of us will die! 
FOUAD 
Bah! 
DEEB 
Not so soon .. . not so soon. I am afraid! 
FOUAD 
The wind, today, is very sweet. 
DEEB 
The wind, today, is full of death. I heard foot- 
steps, and no one passed this way! 
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FOUAD 
The wind is full of jasmine flowers. (He calls.) 
Achmed, do you smell the jasmine on the wind? 
It is very sweet. 


ACHMED (turns) 
No longer is anything of this world sweet to me. 


FOUAD 
Ah, my boy, you must still take beauty where 
you find it. 


ACHMED 
Where is beauty? 

FOUAD 
Why .. . even here. See, yonder dome is like 
a great opal in the sky. Soon it will be an 
amethyst and the sky will be rose. 


ACHMED (fo himself) 
But things are not what they seem. Ah . 
no longer is anything that sees the light of day 
beautiful to my eyes. Ah... that I had 
never been born into this onal that I had 
never seen the light of day, that I had gone 
away when first I was born. 

DEEB 
Allah! His eyes are upon all of us. 

ACHMED (comes closer) 
Do you believe that? Can you believe that? 
(He shakes his head.) No... no. Else, why 
does He put us here where we cannot help our- 
selves . . . why does He let us suffer and— Oh, 
why, why, why? 

FOUAD 
All men ask that question—why? All the 
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world goes to its knees at that one word. But 
who answers? 

DEEB 
Allah in His goodness gives life . . . and takes 
life again. (He shrinks away, as though afraid 
of the words his mouth has formed. He mum- 
bles:) And takes life again... 

FOUAD 
Dare we then ask why? 


ACHMED 
Yes! You say that Allah makes us what we 
are . . . then He, too, makes us think what we 
think. 

FOUAD 
Wicked thoughts are made by man alone. 


ACHMED 
I, too, once loved my God. I found beauty in 
the morning sun, loveliness in every growing 
thing, the songs of birds were sweet then. Ah, 
I, too, once loved my God . . . His happiness 
was my happiness, His world was my world— 
then—then this came upon me. 


FOUAD 
And you turned away from Allah? 


ACHMED 
I turned away from Him? No! I but came to 
the truth! I came to the bitterness! We are 
but worms. Each day is a new life and each 
life more strange than the one before it. Allah 


cannot see or hear us . . . or if He does, He 
has no power to help us. (He /ifts his arm.) I 
tell you... I tell you, Allah’s power is not 
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even equal to the strength of this poor wither- 
ing arm of mine. 

DEEB 
O! Allah the compassionate! 


FOUAD 2 
My boy, you must learn that this world is but 
a passage-way and not a house to live in. 


ACHMED 
If this be but a passage-way, then why am I 
held? Why am I not allowed to go on? JI 
would be free. Why does your God hold me 
here? The way is too hard! I would go into 
the darkness forever. 

FOUAD 
To the end of the way we shall all come in good 
time. Every tomorrow may be the end. Who 
knows whether or not we are to see tomorrow’s 
sun? 

ACHMED 
Every day ... every hour... every min- 
ute is like a thousand years. How old... 
how old we grow in a day! 

FOUAD 
But every man must live his own life until the 
end. 

ACHMED 
Not alone! Yes... alone. But this is not 
my life. My life has been taken from me. (He 
looks about him.) And this given to me in its 
stead! 

FOUAD 
We are but clay— 
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ACHMED 
But clay upon a potter’s wheel . . . yes. 


FOUAD 
And it is another hand that shapes us, molds 
us, makes us what we are. We in ourselves are 
nothing. 

ACHMED (shakes his head) 
As clay in a potter’s hand, as clay upon a pot- 
ter’s wheel! And does the potter send a broken 
jar to the market-place? Does the potter send 
out a misshapen thing into the world? No... 
no... if a jar be broken, it is cast aside. If 
it be not shapely, it is remolded. (Bitterly.) 
Then if Allah have the strength, let Him remold 
me. Let the great hand of which you speak 
find for me a place that I may be of use. Let 
Him ... Oh, no, no, no. I am still a boy. 
Look at me. I was young, I was in love with— 

DEEB (his eyes open) 
With a woman? 

ACHMED 
A woman. 


DEEB 
Ha...I1 hate them. They are but toys. 
They soon forget and are soon forgotten. 
ACHMED 
Toys! No, love found my love and called me. 
One does not forget when he has once looked 
deep—deep into the eyes of the woman he 
loves. One does not forget when the lips of 
that woman have touched his. (He Jooks 
straight before him.) I cannot forget . .. she 
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was so beautiful. Like the morning sun in the 
desert she was. Like the jasmine vine in cool, 
quiet places. Like a cluster of new grapes in a 


hidden vineyard. Ah... I can never forget! 
DEEB 
Think you, she still remembers? 
ACHMED 
The hope that she does is the only thing I have 
left to live for. Not long ago .. . and still so 


long ago . . . I was with her. 

DEEB (scornfully) 
Ah .. with perfume and henna... and 
jasmine in her hair, eh? 

ACHMED 
Yes, yes, she was like that and her eyes were 
bright. Her eyes were like— 

DEEB 
With perfume and henna . . . and jasmine in 
her hair. Perhaps she is so at this very mo- 
ment— 

ACHMED (with a catch in his breath) 
At this very moment! 

DEEB 
In another man’s arms. (He /aughs.) 

ACHMED (springs at Deeb and catches him by the 
throat) 
Dog! 
(Fouad throws off Achmed. Deeb scrambles to his 
knees.) 

FOUAD 
No... not that! What if we be but three 
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bad lepers here, among ourselves we must be 
friends. (To Achmed.) Are you, then, still 
afraid of the truth? 

ACHMED 
The truth! 

FouaD (turns to Deed) 
And while we are stil! in this world, though not 
of it, let us always keep one thing sacred... 
the remembrance of love. 

ACHMED 
Only a remembrance! (He cries out.) Empty 

. empty is the world! 

DEEB 
But he choked me! He called me dog! 

FOUAD 
Let us beg in peace. 


DEEB 

But he choked— 
ACHMED 

Dog! PI kill— 
FOUAD 


Nay! Let us be at peace with one another 
though our souls be at war. Let us be at peace 
with one another though we fight the world. 
DEEB (his voice like an echo) 
Yes ... let us be at peace. 
ACHMED 
Peace? There is no peace. My soul turns in- 
ward like a flame. My body is but ashes... . 
Oh, I hate my life! 


(The three beggars are silent. With wide, fright- 
ened eyes, the old man lifts his bowl.) 
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DEEB (whispers) 
A little while and then no more . . . this day 
have I begged alms of the wind! 

ACHMED 
Yes, I have heard. I am not afraid. Happy 
is the man who goes from this. (He stands look- 
ing at the bowl in his hands.) This . . . this, 
must it always be the symbol of my life .. . 
a thing for the catching of crumbs from tables 
at which I can never again sit? (He flings the 
bowl from him and stands watching it tumble over 
the stones.) My flesh dries up and drops away. 
(He looks at his two hands.) Then let it go 
quickly! I stand up and cry out to the world, 
I am but a boy—an old man without the num- 
ber of years that should have been mine. They 
tell me the world is full of beautiful things . . . 
and I can see only ugly things. I cannot under- 
stand. If there be a God in Heaven, let Him 
free me from this body that is useless; let Him 
cut the bands that hold me to the earth; let 
Him take me away from this body that is un- 
clean. 

DEEB (turns slowly and looks at the boy who is 
standing before him) 
Is that your prayer to Allah? 

ACHMED (dropping his head) 
That is my prayer. 

FOUAD 
Do you pray to Allah for death? 

ACHMED 
Thoughts ... thoughts... Oh, if only I 
could stop thinking! 
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DEEB 
Do you pray to Allah for death? 

ACHMED 
For freedom! I want only what is still left to 
me. I ask only for what is the heritage of every 
man. 

DEEB 
You make me afraid! 

ACHMED 
Afraid? Because you asked alms of the wind 
today? (He laughs.) Are you afraid of the 
wind among the leaves? Are you afraid of the 
wind when it carries the leaves a little way 
toward Heaven ... and drops them again? 
The wind? 

DEEB (covers his mouth with his hand) 
The wind! Yes... Iam afraid! The wind 
is of Allah! 


ACHMED 
Allah is nothing! Because men are afraid of 
themselves . . . afraid of their own imagina- 


tions, they make unto themselves a God and 
call Him Allah. We turn to the East and lift 
our hands to the sky . . . but the sky is empty 
—empty as your begging bowl. 

DEEB (with a little exclamation, looks into his bowl. 
He lifts a leaf from it) 
Oh, look, look . ..a dead leaf! The wind 
has blown a leaf into my bowl!! 


(Achmed laughs. Fouad turns to him.) 


FOUAD 
Are you not afraid to speak of Allah as if— 
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ACHMED 
Afraid. I laugh at your God with His wind and 
dead leaves! I laugh at Him. He is powerless. 

FOUAD 
But if He should bring death to you? 

DEEB 
Allah the compassionate! Allah! 


ACHMED 


If He could bring death to me! 


DEEB 


Allah the merciful! 


ACHMED 
It is the thing I long for—death. The only 
thing I ask of life! If Allah can give me death, 
then wi// I believe. 


FOUAD 


But if Allah should bring suffering? 


ACHMED 
No greater suffering can there be than this. 


FOUAD 


And if you be a part of Allah? 


ACHMED (furns away) 
Ah, words are but words! If I bea part of God, 
then this part He cannot touch. If I be a part 
of God, then He could not forget me. If I be 
a part of Him, then let Him throw this part 
away. If He can, why will He not? Let your 
God answer me this. If Allah can take me away 
from myself, then wi// I believe. (He moves 
away to the right and stands leaning against the 
wall.) You tell me I am of Allah. You tell 
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me Allah loves only a perfect thing. Then why 
will He see me as I am? 

FOUAD (shakes his head) 
Sometime your question will be answered. 
Allah does not give us all things to know. We 
are but men. 

ACHMED 
Do you ask me to love Allah because I fear 
Him? 

FOUAD 
We are but men. 

ACHMED 
We are but men! And does the worm say 
unto his brother, “We are but worms; man 
crushes us with his heel, therefore we shall love 
him’? I would be free from my body. 

FOUAD 
Our bodies are but shells in which our souls are 
held. 

ACHMED 
I long to be free from this my body! 

FOUAD 
To know life we must live. 

ACHMED (laughs) 
And to know the sea must we be drowned in it? 
Must we go to the bottom of it? 

FOUAD 
Perhaps, perhaps . . . go to the bottom and 
bring up a pearl. What if the shell be unclean, 
is the pearl less beautiful? 

ACHMED 


Then— 
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FOUAD 
What if the body be unclean . . . the soul may 
still be beautiful. 


ACHMED 
But when a man finds a pearl, he throws away 
the shell and makes a beautiful place for his 
treasure. 


FOUAD 
And so will Allah, in His time, throw away the 
body of a man and bring the soul thereof into 
a beautiful place. 


ACHMED (comes over to Fouad, takes his hand and 
raises Fouad’s arm to his forehead) 
I am so tired. The time of waiting is too long 
. too long. 


DEEB (wakes up suddenly and looks into his bowl!) 
Has no one passed? 


FOUAD 
No one... but the wind. 
DEEB 
Oh! Why do you make me afraid? 
FOUAD 


No one will come at sunset. It is a feast day. 


DEEB (complainingly) 
Feast days are bad days for beggars. Men 


think only of their own bellies on such days. 


(The three begging lepers are silent. trom afar 
off comes the sound of music.) 


DEEB 
It is a wedding. 
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FOUAD 
Hold your peace and listen. 


DEEB 
But weddings are profitable for beggars. 
(They listen again.) 

FOUAD 
Music is like silver water. 


DEEB 
Do you think they would let us come and beg 
for alms? 

ACHMED (speaks very slowly) 
I, too, was to have been married. There would 


have been perfume . . . and the smell of in- 
cense ... and spiced fruits ... and sweet 
cakes . . . music and dancing girls. And she 


would have been there ... she, all silver. 
She would have been there waiting for me. 
Love would have been waiting for me there. I 
was to have been a happy bridegroom, mar- 
ried to love instead of death. I was happy in 
the days when I waited for her to come to 
me . . . waiting for the time to come when she 
would be mine. Then did I believe in Allah, 
and love Him. Life was’sweet. (His voice 
changes.) Then this came upon me, like a thief 
in the night. Men called me unclean and put 
me away. She was taken from me. All was 
taken from me and I was set in the street with 
the dogs and the beggars. Now... now is 
my life bitter. It lies before me a broken 
thing! A useless thing! (He raises his hands.) 
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FOUAD 
Speak not so! 

ACHMED 
I cry out, there is no God! There is no God! 

FOUAD (angrily) ' 
Beware! Beware lest Allah in His wrath reach 
out His hand and cut you off! 

DEEB (mumbling) 
Muhammadu-Rasulu-Allah. 

ACHMED 
If He can cut me off . . . if He can snuff out 
this miserable life, if He can do this for me, 
then all the love that was once in my heart for 
Him will be His again . . . yes, a thousand, 
thousand times. (He stands looking down at 
the two beggars.) No... no, Allah is but an 
empty fear, else would He kill me! (He turns 
his face against the wall, his arms outstretched. 
Then he sees his shadow and stands for a moment, 
silent.) No... no, your God is but the fear 
of unseen things. No...no... no! 


(With great sobs he beats the wall with his hands, 
the wedding music is heard only dimly now, as 
though the procession had passed by. The sun 
has set and the dome at the back is very grey. 
Achmed’s sobs grow fainter. Slowly he sinks to 
his knees, his arms fall to his sides. The boy, 
kneeling with his face against the wall, is silent.) 


DEEB (speaks almost in a whisper) 
It is growing very late. 


FOUAD 
Yes . . . night has come. 
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DEEB (rises) 
Then let us go. 

FOUAD (rising) 
Yes, let us go. 


(Slowly Deeb goes toward Achmed. He reaches 
out and touches the boy on the shoulder. He draws 
back his hand with an exclamation. Terror 
breaks over his face. The bowl in his hand drops 
to the ground.) 


DEEB (looking up into Fouad’s face) 
The wind ... the wind! 


(The two beggars stand, afraid to move, afraid to 
speak as the curtains are drawn.) 
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CHARACTERS 


SHEIKH ABDULLAH 
Mary, a Christian* 
PERIEZADE, @ Persian 
Morarana, @ Bedouin 
ZUNABIA, an Assyrian 
Jessica, a Fewess 
PirovuzeE, an Egyptian 
Two SLAvEs 


* The woman, Mary, must be played by one whose beauty is 
spiritual. Never once, throughout the entire play, does she make 
a single unnecessary move, 


THE DESERT 


A lonely place in the desert outside of Ferusalem. 
at the left is a bit of broken wall, at the right a 
black Bedouin tent of woven goat’s hair. As the 
curtains part, the women of the harem are huddled 
together singing a weird Arabic song to the ac- 
companiment of stringed instruments. 


JESSICA (as she creeps away) 
The sun has great rings around it . . . all day 
long the sun has had great rings around it. 
PERIEZADE (shrugs her shoulders) 
You are always afraid. 
MORGIANA (with contempt) 
She is like a frightened bird. 
PIROUZE 
She is like a fallen leaf before the wind. 
JESSICA 
Today, as I was filling the jars with water | 
saw a lizard . . . there was no luster in his 
eyes. His eyes were dead! 
ZUNABIA 
Perhaps he was asleep, asleep in the sun. 
JESSICA 
His eyes were dead. There was no light in his 
eyes. It is a bad omen when one sees a lizard 
. . when one sees a lizard whose eyes are 
dead. 
PIROUZE 
She is always talking of bad omens. 
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PERIEZADE 
She is always afraid. 


ZUNABIA 
That is because she came from the Jews. 


PERIEZADE 
The Jews are always afraid. 


MORGIANA 
They killed a man... crucified him. Since 
then they have been afraid. 


ZUNABIA 
They are afraid to live and more afraid to die. 


PERIEZADE 
Of whom are they afraid? 


PIROUZE 
The Jews fear everyone . . . but most of all 
they fear the Romans. 


MORGIANA 
No... they are afraid because they killed a 
man ... aman who spoke strange things and 
did strange deeds. 

PERIEZADE 
A man who spoke strange things? What did 
he say? 


MORGIANA 
I do not know what he said . . . but they say 
his lips were very red . . . redder than hibis- 
cus buds in June. 

PERIEZADE 
It is a shame to kill such a man. 

MORGIANA 


Some say he was a kinge— 
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PERIEZADE 
It is a shame to kill a king. 
MORGIANA 
And some say he was a beggar. 
PERIEZADE s 
It is a shame to kill a beggar . . . a beggar 
whose lips are like hibiscus buds. 
JESSICA 
At high noon I saw two drops of blood... 
red blood upon the sand. 
PIROUZE 
She is talking again. 
ZUNABIA 
She always talks. 
JESSICA 
I saw two drops of blood upon the sand. 
PIROUZE 
Blood? 
PERIEZADE 
What does she say? 
PIROUZE 
She says at noon she saw two drops of blood 
upon the sand. 
JESSICA 
It is a bad omen to see blood. 
PERIEZADE 
Ah ... the desert drinks blood. 
MORGIANA 
The desert is always thirsty. 
ZUNABIA 
The desert kills . . . and forgets. 
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PERIEZADE 
The desert is wonderful. The desert is like a 
madman. (She stretches herself full length upon 
the sand.) His warm lips kiss my body... 
his strong arms hold me. 


JESSICA 

The desert is a barren wilderness. 
ZUNABIA 

Oh . . . she always complains. 
JESSICA 


There is no light . . . it is always dark. The 

desert is a wilderness. There are no paths. 
PERIEZADE 

Let us not listen to her! It is sunset. Abdullah 

will come soon... Abdullah will come at 

sunset. We shall have feasting and there shall 

be music! 


MORGIANA 
Yes . . . music and dancing. 

ZUNABIA 
Perhaps Abdullah will bring us silver rings for 
our feet ... it is a long time since last he 


brought us trinkets from the bazaars. 
PIROUZE 

I would like a piece of amber for my neck. 
MORGIANA 


I want scarlet beads . . . beads redder than 
blood in yellow sunlight. 

PERIEZADE 
Perhaps Abdullah will bring me a piece of pur- 
ple silk from the bazaars . . . a piece of purple 


silk to twine about my arms like this and this 
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and this, and I shall hang a silken tassel here 
and here. Oh, I hope Abdullah will bring me a 
piece of purple silk! The silk from the bazaars 
carries the perfume of many spices. 

MORGIANA 5 
And the sweetness and sandalwood. 

JESSICA 
The white jasmine flowers have faded. They 
hang dead against the wall. The jasmine 
flowers have lost their sweetness. 


PERIEZADE 
Why does Abdullah not come? 
MORGIANA 
Perhaps the bazaars are very crowded today. 
JESSICA 
The bazaars are always crowded with men. . 
men... men... men with wild frightened 


eyes and soldiers who carry sharp-edged swords 
and— 

PIROUZE 
Abdullah stays long. 


PERIEZADE 
No! Fool! It is because the bazaars are 


crowded! 
PIROUZE 

Abdullah does not come as he used. 
PERIEZADE 

Liar! 
PIROUZE 

Yes . . . Abdullah has grown cold! 
PERIEZADE 

No! No! No! Am I not still beautiful? Am I 
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not still young? Abdullah! Am I not still the 
flower of his heart . . . the moon of his de- 
light? Am J not still his favorite? Yes! Yes! 
See how my hair falls down over my shoulders, 
so! See! The palms of my hands are like 
little flowers. My lips are his! 


JESSICA 
Abdullah has changed. 
PERIEZADE 
Peace, be you still! Fool! Bid her be quiet! 
JESSICA 


For three days I have seen a strange light in 
his eyes! It is as though Abdullah were in love 
with the sun. 
PERIEZADE 
Fool! Liar! No! Itis not the truth she speaks! 
JESSICA 
Abdullah has found another flower to love . . 
another flower from which to crush sweetness— 
and throw aside. 
PERIEZADE 
Liar! I shall tell Abdullah to give you back to 
the Jews! I shall tell him to feed you to the 
dogs! I shall— 


(There is the sound of silver camel bells.) 


PERIEZADE 
Abdullah comes! 
MORGIANA 
He comes! 
PIROUZE 
The master comes! 
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ZUNABIA 
He is here! 


(Abdullah enters from the back. He is dressed in 
@ long flowing abba of black silk woven with 
threads of silver. From his belt of Persian em- 
broidery hangs a Damascus dagger. His long 
curls are blown back over his scarlet headdress. 
Periezade kisses his feet then slowly draws her- 
self up until her lips almost touch his.) 


ABDULLAH (looks down at her for a moment with 
scornful eyes, then takes her two hands in his and 
throws her from him) 


Bah! 

PERIEZADE 
Master! 

THE WOMEN (groveling in the dust) 
Master! . . . Master! 


ABDULLAH (slowly turns to the slaves who stand at 
the back) 
Bring the woman! Bring her to me . . . here. 


THE WOMEN 
Master . .. master . . . master— 


(They wail softly. Their bodies sway back and 
forth like tall grass when the wind plays upon it. 
From the back the two slaves, with a woman be- 
tween them, enter. The woman, whose hands are 
tied behind her, wears the costume of Bethlehem— 
a gown of coarse blue cloth with embroidered 
sleeves and hem and a high headdress from which 
falls a white veil.) 
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ABDULLAH 

Unbind her hands! 
THE WOMEN 

Master . . . master— 


(The slaves unbind the woman and step back.) 


ABDULLAH 
Ah... so! My bird shall be free! Look at 
me... no, no, no! Eyes that burn me up! 
Eyes that consume me! Your eyes are like the 
desert sun! So different you are from all these 
—women. 


PERIEZADE 
Ah! 


THE WOMEN 
Master . . . master... master. 


ABDULLAH 
My flower, you shall be first and last... 
everything! Out of a thousand, out of ten 
thousand, I plucked you—and here you shall 
grow, here you shall bloom, making the desert 
nights sweet with your perfume. (He pauses.) 
All these in whom I once found delight shall be 
your slaves. They will put silk upon you and 
a chain of gold about your waist. They will 
put silver on your feet and in your hair. And 
I shall set my mark upon your breast . . . for 
you are mine. Three days I bargained for 
you... three weary days I bargained with 
him who stole you. Three days. Andnow... 
now you are mine! Mine! (He claps his hands 
twice. The slaves step forward.) Bring wine 
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and grapes and the meat of a young lamb. We 
shall feast! 


(The slaves go out. Abdullah moves closer to 
Mary.) 


ABDULLAH 
Ah ... your eyes .. . such eyes! They are 
like stars after rain. They are like the lights 
in the temple at Damascus. Your eyes... 
they seem to have looked upon strange un- 
worldly things which no man has ever seen. 
Tell me. Teach me. (He reaches out to touch 
her but his hand falls to his side.) You are like 
some sweet thing too delicate for human hands 
to touch. (He turns suddenly.) Periezade! 

PERIEZADE (/ifts her face) 
Master? 

ABDULLAH 
Unclothe this woman! Put crimson silk about 
her waist ... put henna on her hands and 
feet... put jasmine in her hair and over 
either breast a silver piece with amethyst and 
jade. 

PERIEZADE (runs to Abdullah and throws her arms 


about his legs) 
She is not beautiful . .. this woman is not 


beautiful! 


ABDULLAH 
She is like a fountain carved from white ala- 


baster. 


PERIEZADE 
No! See... there are lines upon her face! 
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ABDULLAH 
Her face is like a pale wind-flower that has felt 
the gentle kiss of rain. 


PERIEZADE 
See! There is gray in her hair! 
ABDULLAH 
It is like the mist of morning. 
PERIEZADE 
Master. Lay your hand upon my head... 
cover my lips with your mouth . . . draw my 
body up to yours—so—so—so— 
ABDULLAH 
Ha! You have lost your fragrance. 
PERIEZADE 
Ah— 
ABDULLAH 


I have given my command! Go! (He moves 
toward the tent.) 

PERIEZADE 
Ah— (She runs to Mary and with both her hands 
tears the veil from her head.) 

ABDULLAH (turns) 
Beast! Come, Jessica! 


JESSICA 
Master? (She lifts her face.) 

ABDULLAH 
Let your hands undo the cloth that binds my 
new-found beauty . . . be gentle with her. 

JESSICA 


Master? (She moves toward Mary, looks up.) 
Ah! Ah— 
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ABDULLAH 


- What? 


Jessica (there is terror in her voice) 
This woman! Yes... yes! You will bring 
down the curse upon your sons and your sons’ 
sons . . . upon all your tribe! This woman— 


ABDULLAH 
What is it you say? Liar! She is mine! 


JESSICA 
It is she! She! She is the mother of— 


ABDULLAH 
Mother? 


JESSICA 
Mother of him whom the Jews killed! 


ABDULLAH 
You lie! You lie! For seven pieces of gold I 
bought her in the bazaars near the temple. . . 
for seven pieces of gold, six she-goats, and a 
ram. I have paid well for her. She is mine! 


JESSICA 
No ...no... no! I saw her there— 


ABDULLAH 
Where? 

JESSICA 
There upon the hill . . . a hill outside Jeru- 
salem! The Jews had killed her son! A great 
storm came up from the desert! And there 
were men ...men...men... men with 
wild frightened eyes and soldiers with keen- 
edged swords! (She falls on her face before 
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Mary.) It is she. Mother of him who was 
killed by the Jews! 
ABDULLAH 
You lie, you slut! For gold I bought her from 
an old Jew. 
PERIEZADE 
From a Jew you bought her! 
ABDULLAH 
She was stolen from a desert caravan by Haj 
Wahid and brought down the Euphrates from 
Birijik. 
JESSICA 
No...no...no! They have lied to you! 
PERIEZADE (with hysterical laughter) 
Yes ... they have lied to you! They have 
cheated you! 


ABDULLAH 
No! No... no! 

PERIEZADE 
They have cheated you! 

ABDULLAH 
No! She is beautiful! She is like a red stone 
in a crystal bowl . . . she is like a flowering 
Moghra tree at noon. She is like a silver star 
at twilight . .. she is the most beautiful of 
all women. She will sing forme . . . and after 


feasting she will dance for our delight. Ah— 
under the cool stars I shall hold her in my happy 
arms ... for she is mine. Mine! 


(Periezade crawls to Mary, tears open her dress 
and snatches something from her breast. She 
runs to Abdullah.) 
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PERIEZADE 
See! See! Jessica has not lied! Jessica has 
spoken the truth! You have been cheated by 
the Jews! See! This woman is a Christian! 


(Abdullah takes the trinket from her outstretched 
hand, stares at it in amazement a moment, then 
puts it in his belt.) 


ABDULLAH 
No... no! She is mine! For seven pieces of 
gold . . . seven pieces of yellow gold, six she- 
goats, and one ram | bought her. Three days 
I bargained—No! She is mine! 

PERIEZADE (clings to Abdullah) 
Send her away! The Jews have cheated you! 
See. It is I who am yours. 

ABDULLAH 


No! 


PERIEZADE 
Send her away. Send this woman away. 
Come . . . come, let my hair fall down over 
your face. Come. . . 


JESSICA 
Oh—two drops of blood I saw upon the sand. 
Oh— 

PERIEZADE 
So...so.. . press your face against my lips. 
Take my frail body in your arms... I am 
but a reed and you the wind. Bend down over 
me. 

ABDULLAH 
No! My blood runs cold at your touch. 
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PERIEZADE 
Send this woman away . . . send her back to 
the Jews. 


ABDULLAH 
No! I will not send her back. 


PERIEZADE (slowly slips the dagger from his belt) 
You were blind with love ... and the Jews 
cheated you in your blindness . . . but I shall 
make you see again. Ah, my belovéd! 


ABDULLAH 
Only she can make me see! Ah! Go do my 
bidding! (Again he throws Periezade from him 
and moves from the tent.) 


PERIEZADE (laughs, springs toward Mary and brings 
the dagger down into her breast) 
Ah—No! 


(She stands, her body quivering with triumph, 
with half closed eyes looking down at the woman 
she has killed. ‘Fessica throws herself across the 
body of Mary. The other women, softly wailing, 
lie at Periezade’s feet.) 

ABDULLAH 
You—you—you— 


(Abdullah moves toward Periezade. She throws 
herself at his feet.) 


PERIEZADE 
Belovéd—it is I who am yours. 


(Abdullah claps his hands twice. Two slaves 
enter. Slowly he reaches down and draws Perie- 
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zade to her feet. He holds her at arm’s length for 
a moment and then with an exclamation of disgust 
throws her back into the arms of the slaves.) 
ABDULLAH 
That woman .. . kill her! 


“ 


(It is almost dark. The wailing continues as the 
curtains are drawn.) 
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THE SIEGE 


CHARACTERS 


ZANAB 
Bisuara, her old nurse 
Gaznla, a servant 


THE SIEGE 


A room in an Oriental house. At the right is an 
arched door, leading to another part of the house; 
a@ door at the left, partly hidden by a large Oriental 
screen of carved wood and inlaid pearl, opens into 
a bedroom. At the back, up one step, is a balcony 
with a latticed window overlooking the city. 
A small round table with a copper water-jar 
stands near the screen. The only other piece of 
furniture is a low couch, over which a rug is 
thrown, near the center of the room. 


When the curtains part, the room, grey and sombre, 
is empty. The old servant enters from the right. 
She arranges the pillows on the couch and sees 
that the water-jar is full. As she moves quietly 
about the room she glances now and then at the 
closed windows, each time with a little exclama- 
tion of fear. Once she starts as if to open the 
shutters, moves as far as the step, stops for a mo- 
ment, and then with a little sob hurries from the 
room. There is quietness. The wail of a street 
dog is heard, then quietness again. Zanab enters 
from the bedroom. She stands, slowly turning 
from left to right. Bishara enters. 


ZANAB 
I thought—I thought I heard you here. 


BISHARA 
No... I have not been here. Perhaps it was 
Old Gaznia filling the water-jar you heard. 
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ZANAB 
Yes . . . perhaps it was Old Gaznia. But she 
has not opened the shutters. 


BISHARA 
I shall open them. 

ZANAB 
Yes... yes. (Bishara goes to the windows. 
Zanab turns quickly.) No... no, no! 

BISHARA (comes to Zanab) 
Why are you up with the dawn? 

ZANAB 
You, also, are here. 

BISHARA 
I came because I heard you. 

ZANAB 
I was very quiet. 

BISHARA 
You did not sleep, Pretty One? 

ZANAB 
Sleep! All night I listened . . . for sixty days 
and sixty long nights I have been listening. 
No ... no, I have not slept! 

BISHARA 
But the prisoners have gone now. Last night 
at midnight they went away. 

ZANAB (speaking slowly) 
Last night at midnight ...so quietly, so 
quietly. I stood at my window. There was 
only a flash, and then I heard the carts as they 
moved away in the darkness. I heard the rum- 
ble of wooden wheels over the stones in the 
darkness. They moved away to the little white 
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road that wanders through the mountains. 
Once a dog barked, then all was quiet again. 
(She sighs.) They are gone. Those people who 
came to bring peace to us who have never 
known peace, who came to bring civilization to 
us who have never known civilization... 
they have gone away. They have been driven 
away! O, Bishara, must we always, always, 
always be caged things? I am afraid! (She 
puts out her hand to meet Bishara’s.) 1—am— 
afraid. 

BISHARA 
It is over now. The siege has been lifted and 
the prisoners have been allowed to go away in 
safety. 

ZANAB 
The siege! For sixty days without food... 
without water, and still they fought! They 
were surrounded ... they were like rats in 
a trap. And still they fought! Always I 
prayed Allah to send them help. Always I sat 
at that window— 


BISHARA 
I know .. . I know. 

ZANAB 
Waiting . . . waiting for help. (She turns her 


head away.) Waiting for help that never came. 
Bishara, I am afraid for them. 

BISHARA 
Saeed promised them safety to the border of his 
land—he will keep his word. 

ZANAB 
Can he keep his word? (Bishara moves away.) 
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Saeed is a coward. Can he keep his word? Can 
any coward keep his word? 


BISHARA 
Saeed is your betrothed. 
ZANAB 
I am his prisoner. 
(A low chant is heard from the city. Zanab 
starts.) 


ZANAB 


What . . . what is that? 

BISHARA 
It is . . . it is the muezzin calling the morning 
prayer. 

ZANAB 


But the sun cannot be up yet. It is not time 
for the morning prayer. Open the windows! 
(Bishara starts toward the balcony.) No,no... 
let them be shut. I am afraid! Bishara, I am 


afraid . . . for him! No, do not open the win- 
dows. 

BISHARA 
But it is daylight. 

ZANAB 
They went through the mountains... the 
mountains are treacherous. 

BISHARA 


Ah, they have surely reached the plains be- 
yond the mountains. It is daylight. 
(The chant is heard again.) 
ZANAB 
Hear . . . what is that? 
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BISHARA (listens) 
Yes, it is daylight. The muezzin is calling the 


morning prayer . . . calling his people to 
prayer. 

ZANAB 
His call is dismal. - 

BISHARA 


Calling his people to prayer. 


ZANAB 
To prayer! To pray one must first love. What 
do the muezzin’s people know of love? (She 
turns.) Oh, they could have learned, but they 
have driven love away. They could have 
learned. They could have learned! (She 
covers her face.) My love! My love! My love! 
They have driven love away... André— 
André—André. (She runs to the window and 
with her head against the closed shutters sobs.) 
André... they have driven you away. The 
little white road has carried you away through 
the mountains and beyond—beyond. I heard 
the wooden carts as they moved away in the 
darkness, André. You went with them! But 
I shall be here waiting for you always .. . al- 
ways. André, your Zanab... your little 
Zanab will wait for you—always. She will 
watch the little white road for your return. 
You promised you would come back! André 
menare. 
BISHARA 
Sh-h-h! He’ll kill us. Saeed will hear you. He 
has spies everywhere. He will kill us! 
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ZANAB 


Kill . . . kill us? Who is afraid of death, here? 


BISHARA (takes Zanab by the arm and leads her to 
the couch) 
No... no. Oh, they have reached the plains 
beyond the mountains and André with his brave 
men are on the wide road now, the wide road 
that leads to their own country. 


ZANAB 
On the wide road . . . yes. André must be on 
the wide road that leads to his own country! 
I shall not be afraid any more. His own coun- 
try .. . Do you remember, Bishara, do you 
remember how he used to tell us about his 
country? (Bishara slips to the floor beside the 
couch and listens.) You remember he told us 
about those great green trees . . . those great 
green poplar trees that reach to the stars? To 
the stars, he said . . . and underneath were 
wide green places full of flowers and butterflies 
and laughter. He smiled so when he told us 
. .. I shan’t forget how he smiled. And do 
you remember the day he told us about the 
boats... little boats with blue and yellow 
sails . . . and he made a paper boat for us? 
Do you remember? And Gaznia put it sailing 
in a silver bowl? I should like to have ridden 
in a boat, over the water ...so... and 
so... and so— And he told us of the fisher- 
folk who go down to the sea, the fisher-folk who 
always sing. (She sings a snatch of a French 
song.) And, Bishara, do you remember when 
he told us the story of— Ah, yes, yes, I know 
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you do remember for there is laughter in your 
eyes. And the young girls, the pretty young 
girls who wear white headdresses. Oh, they 
must be lovely, those pretty young girls! He 
said . . . he said I could have a headdress too 
and— . 


BISHARA (comes to Zanab and takes her hand) 
Little Sweet— 


ZANAB 
Lovely girls . . . and they never lived, like us, 
behind barred windows or went about with their 
faces always covered ... and they danced 
hand-in-hand through the gold of sunset, like 
white butterflies. Do you remember when 
André told us— 


BISHARA 


Sh-h-h. 


ZANAB 
But— 


BISHARA 
Saeed will kill us! 


ZANAB 


Perhaps . . . perhaps, but I shall tell him— 


BISHARA (draws away) 
No, no... no! Promise me you will not do 
that . . . promise me, promise me you won’t 
do that! (Weeping, she sinks to her knees at 
Zanab’s feet.) Promise me you will not tell 
Saeed! 


ZANAB 
I—shall—not—tell—him. 
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BISHARA 
Oh! 
ZANAB 
You and I shall have that secret always... 
forever. You and I. Just we two. Alone, we 
shall talk of the poplar trees that reach to the 
stars and the little boats with blue and— 
BISHARA 
You must forget. It is best to forget. 


ZANAB (rises) 
Forget . . . forget? It is impossible to forget 
one’s—heart. No, I can never forget... I 
shall always remember. 

BISHARA 
He has gone back to his own country. 


ZANAB (talks very slowly) 
To his own country ...Ah. To his own 
country. Yes, he was different from this... 
all this. So happy, so gay ... so kind. Yes, 
he was quite different. Bishara, do you re- 
member how you used to go out and bring him 
tome? (She laughs softly.) Do you remember? 
He was so funny in that long black cloak—so 
funny! 

BISHARA (covers her mouth with her hand) 
Sh-h-h. You must forget. André was of an- 
other life. He was of another chapter, and the 
page has been turned over. We go on to new 
stories. You must forget, even as he has for- 
gotten. 

ZANAB 
Forgotten? Do you believe he will forget? Do 
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you believe he has already forgotten me? Yes 
. .. yes, perhaps a man always forgets—be- 
cause he is a man. Oh, but a woman, a woman 
never forgets, eh, Bishara? A woman never 
forgets. Surely he can’t forget everything! 
Do you remember the night during Ramadan 
when you brought him through—that door? 
And he threw off his cloak like this . . . and 
stood before me like some strange god from the 
skies . . . like some strange god from an old 
story book? Bishara, his hair was like spun 
gold! He was like— 

BISHARA 
Sh-h-h! Someone may hear you! Allah! 

ZANAB 
And Gaznia brought us sweetmeats from the 
bazaars and played for us on the pipes—and I 
danced? Oh... the jasmine was in bloom, 
then. I think it will never, never be so sweet 
again as it was that night . . . never so sweet 
again. And the stars were very bright. They 
hung from the skies like silver lamps. I think 
the stars will never come so close to earth again, 
(Softly.) Bishara ... life was sweet then. 

BISHARA 
Little Bird . . . Little Bird, he has gone away. 
You must forget. He has gone away. He will 
forget. It is best to forget. Life is like that 

. it is best to forget. 


ZANAB 
But I shall never forget. Why do you talk to 
me so? I can never forget . . . all through the 


nights I shall dream of him, as I saw him last, 
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here before me .. . all through the nights I 
shall dream of him and all through the days 
I shall think of him—André. What is, 7s—we 
cannot change it, Bishara. (She throws out her 
arms.) In my dreams IJ shall be with him there 
in his own country—with him, under the trees 
and the stars, with him, in the little blue boats 
upon the water, with him— 


(The door at the back opens. Gaznia enters. She 
is carrying a large silver tray.) 


BISHARA 


Sh-h-h! Sh-h-h! 


(Zanab sits down again. Gaznia places the tray 
upon a small table near the couch and brings the 
water-jar and a silver bowl from the screen. She 
pours fresh water over Zanab’s hands.) 


ZANAB 
You look very tired, Gaznia. 


GAZNIA 
Little Sister of the Moon . . . I—I am very 
tired. 

ZANAB 
You have not slept well? 


GAZNIA (glances around the room with frightened 
eyes) 
I—I did not sleep. 
ZANAB (laughs) 
You are in love? 
BISHARA 
Sh-h-h! 
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ZANAB 
You are in love, Gaznia? 

GAZNIA (softly) 
Your love was my love; your happiness, my 
happiness. I was in love with love. 

BISHARA (turns and whispers) 
We shall all be killed! 

ZANAB 
In love with love? In—love—with—love. 
Gaznia, let in the sunlight. Open the windows 
wide. We shall need the sunshine today. 


(Gaznia moves toward the windows. Zanab be- 
gins to drink the coffee which has been placed be- 
fore her. She is about to put down the cup when 
Bishara moves toward her.) 


BISHARA 
Little one— 
ZANAB 


The coffee is so black. 

BISHARA 
My Lovely One, let me put the water of roses 
in your cup. 
(She pours from a small silver pitcher. Zanab 
tastes the coffee.) 

ZANAB 
It is so sweet . . . too sweet. 


(Gaznia reaches out her hand to swing open the 
windows but, in fear, draws back her hand.) 


GAZNIA 
Oh-h-h. 
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ZANAB (not seeing Gaznia’s fear) 
Let in the sunlight . . . swing open the win- 
dows, Gaznia. (She gives Bishara the cup.) 
Put it down, I cannot drink this morning, I can- 
not drink. No, I shall watch the sun make 
patterns through the lattice. I shall watch the 
sun chase the little frightened shadows across 
the marble floor. Open the windows, Gaznia. 


(Gaznia swings open the windows. Terrified she 
stands looking down into the streets, then begins 
to weep.) 


BISHARA (runs to the windows) 
What is it, Gaznia? (She looks out.) What is 


it? There is... there is... there is no 
one in the streets! 
ZANAB 


There is no one in the streets? What does it 
mean? What does it mean? 


GAZNIA 
Hear me... the muezzin this morning, the 
muezzin, even before dawn, called out for all 
good Mohammedans to go out . . . to go out 
upon the white road . . . out into the moun- 
tains and overtake the freed prisoners. There 
is no one in the streets. (She covers her face with 
her hands.) There is no one in the streets! 
They have all gone! They have all gone out 
into the mountains. (She flees from the room.) 
ZANAB 
The muezzin ... this morning . . . before dawn 
. . . called— You told me it was the call to 
prayer! You lied! 
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BISHARA (who has sunk to the floor) 
I did not know! I did not know! 


ZANAB 
They have gone out to overtake the soldiers 
. to kill them! They have gone out to kill 
the Christians! They have gone to the moun- 
tains! The muezzin has called them. Saeed 
has broken his word . . . he has lied! Saeed 
always lies! He is a coward ...a coward 
. .. he lied! Bishara, do you hear, the muez- 
zin has called them . . . they have gone... 
the streets are empty! Saeed has broken his 
word. Every man has gone out to. . . gone 
out into the mountains to—kill. Bishara, do 
you hear... to kill! 


BISHARA 
The prisoners were given permission to go in 
honor . . . they have their guns and their am- 
munition with them. They will again fight. 

ZANAB 
The muezzin has called . . . perhaps . . . per- 
haps Saeed had men hidden in the mountains 
waiting . . . waiting, like thieves, like mur- 


derers, like—they will cut off the camels and 
the little wooden carts and then— 


BISHARA 
Ah—but surely they have reached the plains 
beyond the mountains. They surely have 
reached the plains ... the plains— 

ZANAB 
A camel train moves slowly and the wooden 
carts— 
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BISHARA (bravely) 
But surely . . . yes, yes, they have reached 
the plains beyond the mountains. They are 
safe. 


(Firing and shouts from afar are heard.) 


ZANAB 
What is that? 


BISHARA (raises her head and listens) 
I heard nothing. I hear nothing. 


(The shouts are heard again. The two women 
stand looking at each other in silence. The shouts 
are heard as though a great crowd of men were 
drawing nearer. Lanab moves to the window and 
looks out. Bishara crawls to the step of the 
balcony.) 


ZANAB 
See! They are coming down the little white 
road. They are coming into the town... 
they are coming down the little white road . . . 
the little white road from the mountains. Men, 
men, men—walking, running, on horseback. 
It is like a great black river. It is like— See, 
they are like flies! Bishara, what is that? 
Look! They are leading ... see they are 
leading camels! One—two—three—four—five 
— (She shrieks.) They have killed— No—no 
—no! (She covers her mouth with her hand.) 
They have— no—no—no. Look! The little 
wooden carts. Yes! Look! There are men on 
white horses... they are galloping ahead. 
They are—what is it? (The shouts become 
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louder.) See... see, they have something on 
their spears. Flags? No! It must be flags. 
(She leans out.) Bishara, they are carrying 
back . . . heads! Heads upon their spears! 
Bishara! Bishara! Where are you . . . where 
have you gone? It is so dark. Bishara! 


(Bishara sobs aloud. Zanab turns. Her eyes 
have become wild. She comes forward, groping 
her way as if she were walking in the dark.) 


ZANAB 
They are bringing back the . . . Saeed lied! 
The muezzin has— (She is silent for a moment.) 
They have never reached the plains . . . they 
have been caught in the mountains! (She 
stands swaying back and forth.) André... 
André . . . André, for you and me there will 
never be any more green trees . . . no little 
blue boats upon the water—there will never be 
... André! André! 


(Bishara runs to her and tries to comfort her. 
Zanab brushes her away.) 


ZANAB 
No! No! No! It is too late, now! (Bishara 
backs away and stands helplessly leaning against 
the wall.) André, you will never come back 
alive! They have lied to you! My people have 
lied to you. (Her voice changes.) No more little 
whisperings . . . we shall never dance again. 
No, André... we shall never dance again. 
(She covers her face with her hands and begins to 
laugh softly.) Wow dark it is! How—strange 
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it—all—is! Yes ... yes... open the win- 
dows, André... let in the sunlight, André! 
Let in the sunlight . . . the sunlight . . . the 
sun— 


(Zanab sinks to the floor. Bishara runs to her 
and with a shriek bends over Zanab’s body as the 
curtains are drawn.) 
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CHARACTERS 


SNIFFLES 
Bic Bitu 


MOON TIDE 


The play takes place in Hank’s shack on the end of 
an old deserted wharf. At the back is a door and 
near ut a window looking out over the dark water. 
In one corner of the room is a built-in bunk; in 
the center of the room stands an unpainted table, 
nailed together from rough boards, and two 
straight-backed chairs. From one of the rafters 
hangs a smoky oil lantern which is lighted, and 
from the others hang bits of sail-cloth, heavy with 
the smell of tar; oiled clothes, yellow and stiff; 
coils of rope, fish nets and other nondescript odds 

' and ends that only a fisherman would bring up 
from the sea. From afar comes the warning of a 
muffied fog-horn, strange and ominous. 


As the curtain rises Sniffles, who has the face and 
mannerisms of a dope fiend, is standing at the 
window, his back to the audience, looking out over 
the sea; Big Bill, his blue cap pulled nonchalantly 
down over one eye, ts sitting at the table smoking 
a cigarette. There is a pause of several moments 
after the curtain rises before either of the men 
speaks. 


SNIFFLES (without turning) 
The tide’s comin’ in. (Pause.) It’s as black as 
hell out. Fog’s gettin’ thicker. 
BIG BILL 
What of it? 
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SNIFFLES (speaking slowly) 
Don’t like the fog. Gets in m’lungs. (He 
turns toward Big Bill.) It’s like a hand grabbin’ 
me here . . . here, by the throat. 


BIG BILL 
Hand, hell. 


SNIFFLES 
I don’t like it. 
BIG BILL 
What’s the matter with y’, gettin’ scared? 
SNIFFLES 
Huh? Naw. But I don’t like the fog, Bill. 
I don’t like the fog. 
BIG BILL (/aughs softly) 
Because it feels like a hand at y’r throat, huh? 
SNIFFLES 
It’s God’s truth! 
BIG BILL (turns away disgustedly) 
Well s’long as it don’t feel like a rope around— 
SNIFFLES (covers his mouth with his hand) 
Don’t say it! Don’t say it! Y’re scarin’ me! 
BIG BILL (smiles fiendishly) 
es because I speak of hangin’, y’ up and gets 
the-— 
SNIFFLES 
I didn’t kill "im! I didn’t do it! I didn’t do it! 
BIG BILL 
Say, what in hell’s eatin’ y’? 
SNIFFLES (slowly creaps toward the table, stretches 
out his hand) 
I didn’t doit! It was you that done it, when he 
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had his back turned. Yea, when he had his 
back turned! I seen y’ do it! I seen y’ stick 
the knife in ’im ’n’ turn it, ’n’ turn it. . . like 
that! 

BIG BILL 
Shut up! 

SNIFFLES (becoming more hysterical) 
It was you that took him up—dragged him 
through that door to the— (With his eyes he 
follows the thin line of blood stains on the floor; 
he points.) My God! There’s his blood. 
Hank’s blood! Look! 

BIG BILL (turning quickly) 
Huh? 

SNIFFLES (covering his face with his hands) 
Oh my God . . . oh— | 

BIG BILL (jumping to his feet) 
Shut up! Damn y’r eyes! 

SNIFFLES 
It was you that done it . . . not me. Not me! 

BIG BILL 
Keep y’r mouth shut, y’ damned fool. 

SNIFFLES 
Then what do y’ want to say that I— 

BIG BILL 
Shut up. (He reaches over, takes Sniffles by the 
throat and throws him to the floor; Sniffles wails 
softly.) Stop y’r slobberin’ will y’? Shut up 
or I’ll kick the guts out of y’!' D’you hear what 
I said? 

SNIFFLES 
Then don’t be talkin’ about a— 
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BIG BILL 
What in hell are y’ bellyachin’ about? 


SNIFFLES 
For God’s sake, Bill, don’t be sayin’— 


BIG BILL 
Who’s sayin’ anythin’? 
SNIFFLES 
You. Y’ said— 


BIG BILL 
What'd I say? 
SNIFFLES (crawling to the chair) 
Talkin’ about gettin’ hung for killin’ Hank. 


BIG BILL 
Who did? 
SNIFFLES 
You. Just now. Y’ said— 


BIG BILL 
Aw, be a man. Can’t y’ take a little foolin’? 
D’ y’ ’spose I meant it? (He takes Sniffles by 
the collar, drags him to his feet and pushes him 
back into the chair.) Beaman. We're safe in 
this little game. Think I’d be here if we 
wasn’t? Not me! 


SNIFFLES 
Let’s get out o’ here, Bill. 
BIG BILL 
Wait’ll the fog comes up a little thicker. 


SNIFFLES 
Let’s get out o’ here. *Tain’t healthy to be 
here... I feelit 
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BIG BILL 
Safest place in the world. Nobody ever comes 
down here. 

SNIFFLES 
But they might. 

BIG BILL 
No fear. They ain’t been nobody in this here 
old shack ’cept Hank for the last thirty years. 

SNIFFLES 
What y’ goin’ to get by sittin’ around here? 

BIG BILL 
I’m goin’ to wait’ll the fog comes up a little. 
I ain’t takin’ no chances, I ain’t. 

SNIFFLES 
What about the—what about the—the money? 

BIG BILL (tapping his pocket) 

Right here in m’ geans . . . right here where I 
can put m’hand on it. Safe enough with me 
all right. 

SNIFFLES 
When d’I get my share? 

BIG BILL 
In a hurry? 

SNIFFLES 
Naw, but— 

BIG BILL 
Think I’m tryin’ to do y’? 

SNIFFLES 
Huh? Naw, but I—I want my share. 

BIG BILL (aughs softly, turns and moves back to the 
chair opposite Sniffies) 

Your share? Yourn? 
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SNIFFLES 
Yea, mine. 

BIG BILL 
Say, jus’ what zs your share? 

SNIFFLES 
A third, y’ said. Y’ promised me a third for 
tippin’ y’ off on this here deal . . . a third of 
the coin ’s what y’ promised, Bill. 

BIG BILL 
A third of the coin, huh? I said that? 


SNIFFLES 
That’s what y’ promised me. 


BIG BILL 
A third? 
SNIFFLES 
Yea, a third. 
BIG BILL (throws back his head and looks at Sniffles 
a moment before he speaks) 
Looky here, who did the dirty work? I did. 
I ain’t denyin’ it, I did . . . ’n’ now y’ come 
whinin’ around for your share of the—the 
wages. Your share! God, y’ make me laugh! 
SNIFFLES (rises slowly) 
A third is what y’ promised me ’n’ by God— 
BIG BILL 
Aw, sit down . . . sit down. What y’ gettin’ 
excited about? 
SNIFFLES (sinking back into his chair) 
I want what’s comin’ to me— 
BIG BILL 
Who in hell said y’ wasn’t goin’ to get it? 
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SNIFFLES 
Give me mine ’n’ let me get out o’ here. 


BIG BILL 
Huh? 

SNIFFLES ; 
I want to get out o’ this here place. 


BIG BILL (grins) 
What’s a matter? Fog gettin’ in y’r lungs 
again? Booze, Sniffles, booze . . . that’s what 
does it to y’, not fog. (He leans back and 
laughs.) Fog, my God... fog! Y’ mean 
whiskey. 

SNIFFLES (wipes his mouth with the back of his 
hand) 
God A’mighty, I wish I had a swig now. 


BIG BILL 
Think it would put some backbone into y’, 
don’t y’? Um... booze. So that’s what y’r 


goin’ to blow in poor old Hank’s money for, 
huh? 
SNIFFLES (pulling at the neckband of his shirt) 
Hank’s money? 
BIG BILL 
Naw, ours. Guess we earned it all right... 
anyhow we’ve got it now. 
SNIFFLES 
I ain’t. 
BIG BILL 
Y’ll get what y’ got comin’ to y’ soon enough. 
SNIFFLES 
Y’ mean it? 
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BIG BILL 
Sure I mean it... ’n’ I guess it'll be a tidy 
little bit to keep y’ in booze for a while, Sniffles. 
SNIFFLES (lifts his eyes slowly) 
What y’ goin’ to buy with yourn? 
BIG BILL 
Me? What ’m I goin’ to— (He laughs.) I’m 
goin’ straight from now on. 
SNIFFLES 
That’s what y’ said the last time, but— 
BIG BILL 
I mean it this time, I mean it! See? First of 
all I’m goin’ to get the wife a— 
SNIFFLES 
Wife? 
BIG BILL 
Yea, y’ heard me, didn’t y’”? 
SNIFFLES 
Y’ mean the one in Port Said or the one here, 
Bill? 
BIG BILL ( jumps to his feet) 
Y’ damned dirty dog! I mean the wife here 
. the only wife I got; that’s what I mean, 
’n’ y’ keep y’r dirty mouth shut or PIl— 
SNIFFLES 
I ain’t sayin’ nothin’. 
BIG BILL 
Y’ better keep y’r words to y’rself or I’ll shove 
"em down y’r throat, that’s what I’ll do! 
SNIFFLES 
I didn’t mean nothin’ by it, Bill. I didn’t mean 
nothin’ by it. 
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BIG BILL 
Y’d better keep y’r mouth shut. Bygones is 
bygones, see? I mean the wife here... the 
only wife I got. 

SNIFFLES 
I understand. 

BIG BILL 
Well, first of all I’m goin’ to get ’er a little 
house up on the— 

SNIFFLES 
House? Why, that’s what Hank was savin’ his 
money for—a house. 


oo 


BIG BILL 
Huh? 

SNIFFLES 
Yea, he was figgerin’ on buildin’ a place of his 
own up by the Life Savin’ Station. Always 
said he wanted to live up there so’s he could 
grow old along with the sea, that’s the way he 
put it, “Grow old along with the sea.” 

BIG BILL (his eyes turn toward the door at the back) 
Guess he’ll get all the sea he wants from now on. 

SNIFFLES (with a catch in his breath) 
Bill! Y’ don’t suppose the waves’ll throw him 
up on the rocks, do y’? 

BIG BILL 
Huh? 

SNIFFLES 
The sea has a way of givin’ up ’er dead, Bill. 


BIG BILL 
Oh, I guess we won’t find him roostin’ on the 
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rocks, not with the undertow goin’ out at the 
rate she goes out here. 


SNIFFLES 
Y’ never can tell about the sea, Bill, y’ never 
can tell about the sea. She’s got a way of ’er 
own. I’ve seen ’er calm ’n’ peaceful as a kitten 
one minute ’n’ the next she’d be sendin’ hell- 
smashin’ breakers over the highest cliff down at 
the point . . . roarin’ like a devil let loose out 
o hell... draggin’ things down with ’er! 
God! Jus’ like big hands reachin’ out ’n’ grab- 
bin’ things! (He shakes his head slowly.) Y 
never can tell about the sea. Nobody ever 


could—’ceptin’ old Hank. 


BIG BILL 
What’d he know about ’er? 


SNIFFLES 
What'd he know about ’er? What didn’t he 
know about ’er? He’s lived by the sea all his 
life. She gave him everything he had, ’n’ 
everythin’ he ever hoped to have. He loved 
"er—'n’ used to always say she loved him. 
BIG BILL 
Loved him? 


SNIFFLES 

Yea. God, the things he used to say to ’er! 
That’s what made people think he wasn’t right 

. up here. (He taps his head significantly.) 
But jus’ the same he knew a heap more about 
the sea than all the rest of us put together. The 
things he used to say to ’er! It’d make y’r 
backbone creep! Used to call the waves ’er 
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lovin’ arms . . . used to say he could hear ’er 
talkin’ to him . . . used to call ’er his woman, 
jus’ as if she was human flesh and blood! (The 
fog-horn is heard; Sniffles i suddenly.) 
What’s that? 

BIG BILL 
Huh? What'd y’ say? 

SNIFFLES 
Sounded like someone was callin’. (The fog- 
horn ts heard again.) Hear it? 

BIG BILL 
Jus’ the—jus’ the fog-horn down on the point. 
Yea. (He nervously lights a cigarette.) What’s 
a matter, hearin’ things? 

SNIFFLES 
Y’ said, “fog-horn”? 

BIG BILL 
Yea. 

SNIFFLES (lifts his head and listens) 
It—it goes ringin’ through my ears—like the 
way old Hank screamed when y’ stabbed him 
in the— 

BIG BILL 
Shut up, y’ damned fool! 

SNIFFLES (rises and moves across the room rest- 
lessly) 
I can’t help it, can I? I hear it as plain as if it 
was right now .. . ’n’ when he went down it 
wasn’t to God he called for help ... no, it 
wasn’t to God he called. (He raises his hand 
slowly and points toward the back.) It was to 
the sea he called for help. She was God to 
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him. The old sea was sweetheart—’n’ God to 
Hank! 
BIG BILL 
Damn it, keep y’r mouth shut! 
SNIFFLES 
Come on, let’s get out o’ here, Bill. God, this 
place gives me the creeps. 
BIG BILL 
Wait awhile. Fog’ll be up in a minute now. I 
ain’t goin’ to take no chances of bein’ seen 
comin’ out o’ this here place at this time o’ 
night. 
SNIFFLES 
But y’ said nobody ever came down this way. 
BIG BILL 
Y’ can’t never tell... ’n’ I ain’t takin’ no 
chances. 
SNIFFLES 
Bet there’s nobody within a mile of this place 
but you ’n’ me—’n’ the sea. 
BIG BILL (lowers his voice) 
Tell y’, Sniffles, I feel as if there was somebody 
waitin’ for us . . . yea, ready to grab us! 
SNIFFLES 
Huh? What'd y’ say? What'd y’ say, Bill? 
BIG BILL (half turns) 
Y’ know how y’ feel when somebody’s back of 
y lookin’ at y’? That’s the way I feel. 
SNIFFLES (his eyes wide with fright) 
Yea? 
BIG BILL 
Yea. 
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SNIFFLES 
Bill, y’ don’t think that maybe— 

BIG BILL (as if trying to shake an ugly thought from 
his mind) 
Aw, come on over here ’n’ sit down. We'll 
dibby up. 

SNIFFLES (turning suddenly) 
Not here, Bill, not here! 

BIG BILL 
Did y’ hear what I said? Come over here ’n’ 
sit down. 

SNIFFLES (moves to the table and sinks down into 
@ chair) 
I’m afraid, Bill, I’m afraid of the— 

BIG BILL 
Aw, shut up! 


(Big Bill walks briskly over to the window at the 
back, pulls down the curtain, returns to the table 
and sits down opposite Sniffies.) 
BIG BILL 
One third o’ the pile, that’s y’r share, huh? 
SNIFFLES 
Yea, that’s what y’ promised. 
BIG BILL (takes a little sack of money from his 
pocket and lays it on the table) 
Two to one... . that’s square. 
SNIFFLES 
D’you think we’d better—here—in this place— 
Hank’s shack? 
BIG BILL 
Sure. Why not? Safer here than—than any 
place else. 
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(Slowly he begins to count out the money, giving 
Sniffies one for every two he adds to his own pile.) 


SNIFFLES 
Money— 


(Greedily he reaches out and draws his own little 
pile of silver toward him, keeping all the time a 
sharp eye on Big Bill’s count. The dividing goes 
on noiselessly; the distant moan of the fog-horn 
is heard.) 


BIG BILL 
The wind’s comin’ up again. 
SNIFFLES 
What'd y’ say? 
BIG BILL 
She’s blowin again. 


SNIFFLES 
Yea. 


(The counting continues in silence. Suddenly the 
door at the back 1s thrown open. Sniffles jumps to 
his feet with a yell; Big Bill turns quickly.) 


BIG BILL (with a grunt of disgust) 
It’s the damned wind. 
SNIFFLES 


Huh? 


BIG BILL 
Jus’ the wind. Shut the door, will y’? 


(Sniffles, with his eyes always on Big Bill, crawls 
to the door and, with his foot, pushes it shut.) 
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SNIFFLES 
Wind’s gettin’ stronger. (He moves back to the 
chair and sinks down into it.) Yea... gettin’ 
stronger. 


BIG BILL 
Yea. 


(The counting continues in silence.) 


SNIFFLES (suddenly) 
There! Y’ took three that time ’n’ only gave 
me one! 

BIG BILL (flaring up) 
Who did? 

SNIFFLES 
Iseen y’! Y’re cheatin’ me, Bill! 

BIG BILL 
Who says I ain’t square? 

SNIFFLES 
I want my share of this here— 

BIG BILL 
Who says I ain’t square? Goddamn y’, take it 
back— (He reaches for Sniffles’ throat.) ‘Take 
it back . . . take it back or I’ll feed y’ to the 
fishes— 

SNIFFLES 
I didn’t mean nothin’ . . . only— 

BIG BILL 
Damn y’r soul! 

SNIFFLES 
I'll take it back! I never was no good at 
countin’ anyhow. 
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BIG BILL 
Nobody can say I cheat ’n’ get away with it. 


(He moves back to his side of the table; the howl 
of the wind is heard again.) 


SNIFFLES 
Did y’ hear that? 

BIG BILL 
What’s eatin’ y’ now? 

SNIFFLES 
Sounded like a voice . .. Hank’s voice. Sounded 
like him out there in the black water callin’ for 
help. I heard it, I did. I heard it! 

BIG BILL 

_ Dead men don’t yell. 

SNIFFLES 
But I— 

BIG BILL 
Y’ heard the wind, that’s what y’ heard. (He 
lifts the moneybag and shakes it.) Well, that’s 
all of it. 

SNIFFLES (looking down at the little pile of money 
on the table) 
*Tain’t so much after all. 

BIG BILL 
Huh? Don’t it suit y’? Say, ify’ think I ain’t 
square go ahead ’n’ count it yourself. 

SNIFFLES 
I ain’t sayin’ y’ ain’t square, am I? 

BIG BILL 
Sounds like it. 

SNIFFLES (pocketing his share of the stolen money) 
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I’m satisfied, I am. I’m satisfied. (He looks 
at the palm of his hand, wipes it across the front 
of his shirt, then slowly rubs his two hands to- 
gether.) There’s blood ... there’s blood on 
that ’ere money, ’n’ there’s sweat on it, ’n’ the 
smell o’ the sea. 

BIG BILL 
Shut y’r damned teeth or I’ll put m’ fist in ’em! 
Y’ talk too much. 

SNIFFLES (covering his pocket with his hand) 
I can feel it... I can feel it movin’. Like 
them damn’ slimy things y’ see crawlin’ in the 
mud under the water! ’Tain’t like any other 
money, it ain’t. It’s like— 

BIG BILL 
Say, looky here, if y’ didn’t want to go through 
with this thing, what in hell did y’ start it for? 

SNIFFLES 
I didn’t know that— 

BIG BILL 
God A’mighty, y’ give a man the creeps the 
way y goon. 


(Sniffles turns away and moves toward the win- 
dow at the back. Impetuously, Big Bill picks up 
his chair, swings it high over his head and starts 
toward Sniffles who turns.) 


SNIFFLES 
Y’ bas— 


(With all his might Big Bill flings the chair at 
Sniffies. Like a flash Sniffles ducks and the 
chair goes crashing into the wall at the left) 
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BIG BILL 
Y’ dirty coward! 
SNIFFLES 
Y’ mean ... y’ mean y’d double-cross me, Bill? 
BIG BILL 
Yea! Y’ drive me to it with y’r talk! 


SNIFFLES (with frightened eyes watches Big Bill 
as a half-hypnotized bird might watch a snake) 
Y’ mean you’d do mein . . . put me out there 
with— 

BIG BILL 
Because y’re a dirty coward. That’s why! 
A damned dirty coward! 


(Sniffies darts to the door at the back, flings it 
open and starts out. With a mad scream he falls 
back into the room.) 


SNIFFLES 
Don’t do it to me, Bill! Oh, for Christ’s sake, 
don’t do it to me! Don’t do it! I seen it! I 
seen it! Movin’... comin’ here! The whole 
black sea crawlin’ right up out o’ the mud! ’N’ 
old Hank was there all green ’n’ white ’n’ 
drippin’ wet! I seen him standin’ there! 

BIG BILL (for a second wavers, but quickly regains 
himself) 
Huh? What the hell are y’ talkin’ about now? 

SNIFFLES 
I tell y’ I seen it, Bill! I seen it! (Madly he 
grabs at the money in his pocket, finds it, and 
throws it into Big Bill’s face.) Take it back! 
Old Hank’s blood’s on it... ’n’ the whole 
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damned sea’s come here to get it for him. Take 
back Hank’s money! You done it! You killed 
him! I seen y’ do it! I seen y’! (He lifts his 
jinger and points toward the empty doorway.) 
The whole damned sea is— There it is! Com- 
in’ here! Oh, my God! Oh, my God! I 
didn’t do it! I didn’t do it! I didn’t do it! 


(He turns; his eyes are wild, his face distorted. 
With a scream he falls forward, dead. For a mo- 
ment Big Bill stands bewildered, dazed, then 
Slowly he moves to Sniffies’ body and turns it over 
with his foot. He stoops down, takes the dead 
man by the arm, drags him through the door at the 
back, and drops him off the end of the wharf to 
the waiting sea below. He re-enters the room at 
once and hurriedly begins to pick up the pieces of 
money which Sniffles threw at him. From outside, 
one hears the fog-horn and the noise of the wind 
against the roof, then a loud crash. Big Bill 
stands erect and listens. There is another crash. 
With an oath Bill runs toward the door, turns and 
stumbles back to the table, his face full of horror.) 


BIG BILL (lifts his hands high over his head) 
My God... I'll be drowned! I’ll be— 


(His voice is smothered by a loud crash, more ter- 
rible than the others. The whole shack seems to 
crumble like a shell being crushed in a mighty 
hand: darkness. As the curtain is lowered one 
hears the waves beating peacefully against the 
shore; and the moan of the fog-horn, no longer 
muffied by the walls of the shack, 1s more audible.) 
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